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ABSTRACT 


The  first  chapter  of  this  essay  is  a  general  discussion  of 
Schumann's  Carnava 1 ,  Opus  9  and  elements  related  to  it.  It  begins 
with  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  composition 
of  the  work:  the  personal  aspects  of  Schumann's  life  during  !833~3^, 
the  establishment  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fuer  Musik,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  fictitious  Day idsbuend 1 er .  The  succeeding  section 
examines  Schumann's  dichotomous  concept  of  his  own  personality 
(Florestan  and  Eusebius)  and  the  manifestation  of  this  concept  in 
works  written  before  and  after  Carnava! .  The  chapter  then  summarizes 
manuscript  sources  and  editions  and  concludes  with  a  brief  survey  of 
contemporary  and  later  criticism  of  the  composition. 

The  second  chapter  examines  Carnava 1  in  specific  detail. 

It  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  over-all  structure  of  the  cycle: 
the  A.S.C .H.-S.C.H.A.  motives,  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  work; 
Schumann's  characteristic  use  of  melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony;  con¬ 
tinuity  of  mood  and  the  interrelationship  of  the  individual  pieces; 
and,  the  use  of  the  "masked  ball"  setting.  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  consists  of  an  examination  of  each  individual  piece  in 
Carnava 1  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  diverse  ways  in  which  Schumann 
represents  the  characters,  moods,  and  events  in  his  "masked  ball." 
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CHAPTER  I 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  CARNAVAL  AND  RELATED  EVENTS 

Circumstances  Surrounding  the  Composition 

(a)  Personal  Events,  1833-3^ 

1834  was  a  tumultuous  year  in  Schumann's  life.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  was  in  close  contact  with  a  number  of  people  who 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  him.  These  included  Ludwig 
Schunke,  Henriette  Voigt,  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  and  Friedrich  and 
Clara  Wieck. 

In  the  fall  of  1833,  Schumann  had  become  ill  and  extremely 
depressed.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  obliged  to  cope  with  the  deaths  of 
his  brother,  Julius,  and  Rosalie,  the  wife  of  his  brother,  Carl.  His 
mother  wrote  in  her  distress  to  Leipzig  for  his  sympathy,  but  he  could 
give  her  none  as  he  was  himself  in  such  a  melancholy  condition.  How¬ 
ever,  by  Christmas  of  1833,  he  had  developed  a  growing  friendship 
with  Ludwig  Schunke,  a  fellow  composer  and  pianist  and  one  of  Schumann's 
acquaintances  from  the  Kaf f eebaum. ^  This  friendship  with  Schunke  seems 
to  have  raised  Schumann's  spirits  considerably. 

One  of  Schunke's  piano  pupils  was  Henriette  Voigt,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  young  woman  of  twenty-six  who  was  comfortably  married  to  a 

^A  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  importance  of  this 
popular  Leipzig  meeting  place  is  included  in  the  discussion  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Neue  ZeitschriftfuerMusik  (henceforth  abbreviated 
as  NZfM) .  See  pp.  5-6  and  b. 
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prosperous  businessman  of  Leipzig,  and  who  held  frequent  musical 
soirees  at  her  home.  She  corresponded  with  many  foreign  musicians 
and  extended  her  hospitality  to  them  when  they  were  in  Leipzig. 
Schunke  and  Schumann  were  often  in  attendance  at  these  so i rees ,  and 
it  was  in  her  home  that  Schumann  was  first  introduced  to  many  of  the 
most  notable  musicians  of  the  time,  including  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Loewe,  Hauptmann  and  many  others.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Schumann 
met  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  who  would  later  be  characterized  as 
"Estrella"  in  the  Carnava 1 .  She  had  come  to  Leipzig  from  the  town 
of  Asch  in  Bohemia  to  study  the  piano  with  Friedrich  Wieck,  the 
father  of  the  promising  young  pianist,  Clara  Wieck. 

Schumann  was  also  studying  the  piano  with  Friedrich  Wieck 

at  this  time.  He  had  become  a  close  friend  of  Clara,  who  was  already 

a  virtually  grown-up  young  woman  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Wieck  was 

concerned  with  the  developing  friendship,  for  he  did  not  want  his 

work  Gf  creating  a  concert  pianist  jeopardized  by  a  romantic  young 

man.  Having  discouraged  Schumann  in  any  hopes  with  Clara,  Wieck  set 

about  giving  him  ample  opportunity  to  fall  under  Ernestine’s  spell 

by  sending  Clara  to  Dresden  in  the  summer  of  1834,  on  the  pretext 

2 

that  she  needed  singing  and  theory  lessons. 

By  the  end  of  July,  Schumann  seems  to  have  become  quite 
captivated  by  Ernestine,  In  a  letter  written  to  her  at  that  time, 
he  blessed  Friedrich  Wieck  for  having  encouraged  his  acquaintance 

2 

See  Percy  Young,  The  Tragic  Muse;  The  Life  and  Works  of 
Robert  Schumann  (London:  Hutchinson,  1957)  ,  pV  "b2~.  7 
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with  Ernestine;  he  also  expressed  a  desire  for  the  development  of  a 

3 

more  personal  and  "deeper,  more  artistic  mental  relationship"  between 
them.  Schumann  was  finding  that,  "For  him  Ernestine  had  the  head  of 
a  Madonna,  and  the  'tender  and  pure  soul  of  a  child,'  was  'extra- 

k 

ordinarily  musical,  and  attached  to  him  and  to  everything  artistic1." 
At  the  end  of  August,  Baron  von  Fricken  arrived  in  Leipzig  to  enquire 
into  his  daughter's  affairs  and  to  meet  her  suitor.  He  took  her  home 
to  Asch  to  reconsider  her  relationship  with  Schumann  during  the  winter 
months.  It  seems  that  already  Robert  and  Ernestine  had  come  to  "an 
understanding,"^  but  the  engagement  was  kept  secret,  and  their  cor¬ 
respondence  was  conducted  through  their  mutual  confidante,  Henriette 
Voigt. 

Later  in  the  fall,  Ludwig  Schunke  died  of  consumption. 
Henriette  nursed  him  in  these  last  days  while  Schumann  deserted  him 
to  go  to  see  Ernestine  von  Fricken  in  Asch.°  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  1 833-3-4  period  of  his  own  ill  health,  deaths  within  his 
family,  romantic  involvements  with  two  women  and  the  death  of  one  of 
his  closest  friends  that  Schumann  composed  his  Carnaval ,  Opus  9. 

^ I  bid. 

4 

Herbert  Bedford,  Robert  Schumann,  His  Life  and  Work 
(Westport,  Connecticut:  Greenwood’  Press1,  1 971 ) V  p  • 

^Young,  The  Tragic  Muse,  p.  63. 

6lbid.,  p.  65. 


(b)  The  Neue  Zeitschrift  fuer  Musik  and  the  Day i dsbuend ] er 
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It  was  around  1833  that  Schumann  was  beginning  to  gain  some 
national  exposure  as  a  writer  as  well  as  a  musician.  After  consider¬ 
able  disputes  with  the  conserva t i ve  A1 1 gemei ne  Mus i kal ischeZeitung 
(AMZ ) ,  ",  .  .  Fink  finally  printed  .  .  .  Schumann's  famous  essay  (a 
review  of  Chopin's  La  C?  Darem  Variations),^  and  the  shadowy  charac¬ 
ters  of  Florestan,  Eusebius  and  Raro  first  capered  about  in  the  real 

g 

world."  Fink,  in  an  appendix  to  a  long  article  defending  his  paper 

against  a  slighting  remark  (April  10,  1833),  complained  that  Buendl er 

9 

were  on  all  sides  of  him.  1  he  Buendl er  bothering  him  were  the  ones 

in  Schumann's  spritely  and  fanciful  Davidsbuendl er  articles  appearing 

in  Der  Komet  of  February,  1833.  "The  characters  Florestan,  Eusebius 

and  Raro  had  participated  in  the  Chopin  Review  of  1 83 1 ,  but  the  names 

and  notion  of  the  Dav idsbuendl er  first  became  public  in  these  later 

essays."^  These  quarrels  with  Fink,  according  to  Plantinga,  helped 

to  delay  the  spread  of  Schumann's  reputation  as  a  composer  until  he 

could  mature  and  formulate  some  of  his  musical  ideas  more  clearly. 

A  clarification  of  the  nature  of  the  Dav idsbuend 1 er  is 

pertinent  at  this  point.  The  Davidsbuendler  were  part  of  an  imaginary, 

^AMZ ,  December  7,  1831,  cols.  805-808.  A  translation  of  this 
article  into  English  is  to  be  found  in  Robert  Schumann,  On  Mus  ?  c  and 
Musicians,  ed.  by  Konrad  V/olff,  tr.  by  Paul  Rosenfeld  (New  York: 

McGraw  Hill,  1964),  pp.  126-29. 

g 

Leon  B.  Plantinga,  Schumann  as  Critic  (New  Haven  and  London: 
Yale  University  Press,  1967),  p.  35.  The-  AMZ  was  already  involved  in  an 
ongoing  feud  with  Schumann  and  his  friends,  the  Davidsbuendl er. 

9  I b i d . ,  p.  38. 

10 


Ibid. 
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half-humourous,  half-poetical  fiction  of  Schumann's  creation;  they 

began  as  part  of  "a  fictitious  society  he  originally  created  for  an 

unrealized  novel,  whose  sole  purpose  .  .  .  was  to  tease  and  antagonize 

the  Philistines  of  art  in  every  possible  way."^  The  name  of  the 

society  was  derived  from  the  story  of  "  .  .  .  David,  who  played  the 

harp;  and  because  he  fought  the  Philistines,  he  was  associated  with 

opposition  to  the  status  quo.  in  the  college  slang  of  nineteenth- 

century  Germany,  a  'Philistine'  is  a  non-student,  who  is  satisfied 

to  live  according  to  the  routine  of  everyday  life,  a  man  of  narrow, 

1 2 

sober  and  prosaic  views,  as  contrasted  with  a  man  of  poetry." 

Schumann  and  all  of  his  friends  (dead  and  living,  real  and  imaginary) 
of  course  took  their  place  in  this  scheme  of  the  universe  as  "men  of 

poetry" ! 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  1833,  this  group  of  young  men-- 
Schumann  and  his  friends--met  every  evening  in  the  Kaf f eebaum  to  eat 
and  drink  together.  Here  they  discussed  music  as  well  as  the  other 
arts.  Their  chief  concern  was  with  the  degraded  artistic  taste  of 
their  country.  "The  most  conspicuous  symptom  of  the  musical  degrada¬ 
tion  in  Germany  in  the  1 830 ' s  was,  to  Schumann's  mind,  the  cult  of 
the  piano  virtuoso,"^  The  glittering  piano  virtuosi  of  the  ] 820 1 s 
and  1 830  5  s  came  from  Paris,  the  center  which  dictated  fashion  for  all 

^Joan  Ch i ssel 1 ,  Schumann  (London:  Dent,  1971),  p.  33. 

12 

Thomas  Alan  Brown,  "The  Aesthetics  of  Robert  Schumann  in 
Relation  to  His  Piano  Music,  1830-1840,"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  disserta¬ 
tion,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1965),  p,  72. 

1 3 

Plantinga,  Schumann  as  Critic,  p.  16. 
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of  Europe.  They  were  directly  bound  to  the  Opera ,  since  much  of  their 
music  consisted  of  fantasias  and  variations  they  based  on  melodies 
from  the  operas  in  vogue  at  the  time.  This  meant  that  they 
composed  and  played  for  the  bourgeois  audience,  resulting  in  rewards 
of  money  and  acclaim.  This  made  it  difficult  for  Schumann  and  his 
friends  who  not  only  did  not  write  this  kind  of  music,  but  also  had  a 
common  audience  in  mind.  Whereas  Schumann  and  his  friends,  who  were 
writing  with  a  common  audience  in  mind,  could  not  agree  with  this 
Philistine  approach. 

The  outgrowth  of  these  Kaffeebaum  discussions  was  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  become  more  than  mere  spectators.  These  artists  decided 
that  they  would  start  a  newspaper  which  would  be  "the  protest  of  youth 
against  the  existing  state  of  things  in  art,  and  surrounding  art,  sum- 

14 

marized  in  one  word — superficiality,"  The  newspaper  was  to  be  named 
the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fuer  Nusik  and  was  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  both  the  personal  and  collective  views  of  the 
founders . 


Because  the  AMZ  had  become  a  symbol  for  everything  that  was 
wrong  in  German  music,  the  salient  feature  of  the  NZfM,  and  of 
Schumann's  critiques  that  appeared  in  it,  was  a  constant  and  determined 
reaction  to  the  other  newspaper.  The  NZfM  took  as  its  objective 
".  .  .  the  elevation  of  German  taste  and  intellect  by  German  art, 
whether  by  pointing  to  the  great  models  of  old  time,  le.g.,  Schubert, 


14 


Bedford,  Robert  Schumann, 


P- 


104. 
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Beethoven]  or  by  encouraging  younger  talents  le.g.,  Chopin,  Brahms]."^ 
The  contributors  to  the  NZfM  were  Dav i dsbuend 1 er .  Some  of  them  were 
imaginary  people  within  Schumann's  mind  who  were  identified  by  fanci¬ 
ful  pseudonyms:  for  example,  there  was  Florestan,  Schumann's  impulsive, 
active  self;  Eusebius,  his  contemplative  self;  and  Master  Raro,  his 
disinterested  self,  the  mediator  between  the  two  (sometimes  seen  as 
symbolic  of  Friedrich  Wieck).  However,  Schumann  explained  that  ".  .  . 
while  the  majority  of  the  Davldsbund  consisted  of  imaginary  persons 
that  he  had  invented,  and  others  no  less  real  to  him,  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  Jean  Paul  Richter,  there  were  a  few  who  represented 
real  people  with  whose  views  he  was  familiar  .  .  These  included 

"Jeanquist"  and  "Jonathan",  who  were  Hiller  and  Schunke  respectively; 
"Julius",  whc  was  Julius  Knorr,  a  musical  pedagogue;  "Leonora"  or 
"Aspasia",  who  was  Henrietta  Voigt;  "Serpent i nus",  who  was  Carl  Banck, 
a  song  composer;  and  "F.  Meritis",  who  was  Fey]  ix  Mendel ssohn-Ba rthol dy . 

The  various  characters  were  used  "in  order  to  express  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view  on  art  problems,  to  invent  contrasting  artist 
characters  of  which  Florestan  and  Eusebius  were  the  chief,  with 


Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  The  Romantic  Composers  (London: 
Macmillan,  1 906 ;  reprinted,  Westport,  Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press, 
1970),  p.  158.  In  1839,  Schumann  declared  his  position  again:  "We 
don't  write  to  make  businessmen  rich,  but  to  honour  artists."  See 
the  NZfM ,  10  (1839),  p.  2.  And  at  the  seventh  annua]  Dav i dsbund 
meeting  in  1841,  Schumann  stated  in  his  address:  "To  recognize  all 
worthy  endeavours  shall  be  our  motto,  to  appreciate  every  merit  should 
be  our  striving,  since  something  noble  and  beautiful  can  mature  in 
every  latitude  and  at  every  time."  See  F.  Gustav  Janzen,  D  ?  e  Dav  ?  ds¬ 
buend  1 er  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  and  Haertel ,  I8S3),  pp.  38-37,  quoted 
in  Brown,  "Aesthetics",  p.’  72. 

^Bedford,  Robert  Schumann,  p.  107. 
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Master  Raro  as  intermediary.  This  Dav i dsbuend I er  idea  ran  like  a  red 
thread  through  the  essays  uniting  Wahrheit  and  Dichtung  in  humourous 
fashion."^  They  were  people  who  were  artists,  possessing  fantasy, 
feeling  and  imagination  (Phantasie,  Gemuet  and  Geist) .  It  was  prima¬ 
rily  through  these  imagined  characters  that  Schumann  strove  to  give 
literary  (subsequently  musical)  expression  to  his  ideas. 

Relation  to  Earlier  and  Later  Piano  Compos ? t ions 

One  of  the  cha racter i s t i cs  of  early  nineteenth-century 
Romanticism  in  Germany  is  the  active  interplay  of  literature  and 
music.  For  example,  the  writers  and  musicians  who  met  in  Leipzig's 
Kaf f eebaum  read  and  discussed  Lord  Byron,  Heinrich  Heine,  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Wackenroder,  Franz  von  Sonnenburg,  and 
many  others.  It  was  in  the  works  of  these  writers  that  the  Leipzig 
artists  discovered  romantic  ideals  in  common  with  their  own.  Schumann 
was  particularly  intrigued  with  the  works  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  (1763- 
1825). 

In  1827,  Schumann  read  Richter's  Per  Titan,  followed  by 
other  novels  of  his  such  as  Siebeiikaes  and  Die  Flegeljahre.  He  was 
attracted  to  Jean  Paul's  writings  because  Richter's  “romanticism 
with  its  fanciful  hovering  over  the  borderland  between  tears  and 
laughter  and  with  its  exaggerated  self-absorption,  he  {Schumann]  had 

^Frederick  Niecks,  Robert  Schumann  (London:  Dent,  192*0, 
pp.  130-31.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  Foreward  Schumann  wrote 
to  his  Collected  Writings  on  Music  and  Musicians,  p,  25. 
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both  by  nature  and  inclination  much  in  common. "  Schumann  himself 

said,  "I  often  ask  myself  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  I  had  never 

known  Jean  Paul:  in  one  respect  at  any  rate  he  seems  to  have  an 

affinity  with  me,  for  I  foresaw  him  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  would  have  writ- 

1 9 

ten  the  same  kind  of  poetry  .  .  .  Schumann's  first  creative 

attempts  were  in  fact  imitations  of  Jean  Paul's  novels.  He  referred 

20 

to  these  literary  works  as  his  "Jean  Pauliades."  When  Schumann 

began  to  write  piano  cycles,  he  created  the  musical  equivalent  to 

these  novels  that  he  knew  so  well,  probably  works  he  knew  even  better 

21 

than  any  musical  compositions. 

The  problem  here  arises  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
literary  elements  influenced  Schumann  and  the  manner  of  their  opera¬ 
tion  in  his  music.  Bedford  states  that  "One  of  the  contradictions 
with  which  we  are  faced  is  his  frequent  reiteration  of  his  view 
that  his  music  was  inspired  by  an  idea  outside  itself,  and  that  the 

titles  that  he  gave  to  his  various  works  were  added  afterwards  with 

22 

a  view  to  inducing  in  his  audience  a  sympathetic  frame  of  mind." 


TTT 

19, 


Bedford,  Robert  Schumann ,  p.  55 


'Robert  L.  Jacobs,  "Schumann  and  Jean  Paul,"  Music  & 
Letters,  XXX  (1949),  p.  251. 

20 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Schumann,  ed.  by  Karl  Storck,  tr. 
by  Hannah  Bryant’  "(New'  York:  TTT7" Du tToirTD  Company,  1907),  p.  20 
quoted  in  Linda  Siegel,  "The  Piano  Cycles  of  Schumann  and  the  Novels 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,"  Piano  Quarterly,  XV I i  I  (Fall,  1989),  p.  16. 
Schumann's  characters  Florestan  and  Eusebius  (archetypal  opposites  as 
seen  in  Richter's  novels)  were  originally  created  for  an  unrealized 
novel.  See  Brown,  "Aesthetics",  p.  196:  "In  Schumann's  writings  the 
idea  of  a  character  with  two  opposing  sides  first  appears  in  his 
[Schumann's]  novel  fragment  Selene,  written  in  182b." 

21 

Siegel,  "The  Piano  Cycles,"  p.  16. 

22 

Robert  Schumann,  p.  1 67 . 
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In  a  letter  to  Clara  Wieck  (April  13,  1 838 )  ,  we  find  probably  the  most 

detailed  explanation  of  how  external  influences  act  both  upon  and 

through  Schumann:  "Thus  also  many  of  my  compositions  are  difficult 

to  understand  because  they  are  tied  to  distant  interests,  and  often 

importantly,  since  everything  of  the  time  that  is  noteworthy  takes 

hold  of  me  and  I  must  then  restate  it  musically  ....  All  this  I 

23 

really  do  not  know  while  composing  and  it  comes  only  afterwards." 
Finally,  in  a  letter  to  Henriette  Voigt  (August  22,  183*0,  Schumann 
said,  "1  will  mention  also  that  I  have  set  the  text  to  the  music. 

2k 

not  the  reverse — otherwise  it  seems  to  me  a  ‘foolish  beg  inning ' 

Music  to  Schumann  was  "first  and  foremost  a  subjective  language  for 

the  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  and  all  things  unattainable 

25 

and  undefinable,  made  of  the  shadowy  and  elusive  stuff  of  dreams." 

He  himself  wrote  that  it  "speaks  the  most  universal  of  languages"  and 

is  "that  through  which  the  soul  finds  itself  inspired  in  a  free, 

26 

indefinite  manner,  and  yet  feels  itself  at  home." 

Edward  A,  Lippman,  "Theory  and  Practice  in  Schumann's 
Aesthetics,"  Journal  of  the  Amer i can  Mus i colog i ca 1  Society,  XV i I 
(1964),  p.  32^T  On  p,  327  of'  thYs"  source,  Lippman  proposes  that  con¬ 
sistency  can  be  found  in  focusing  attention  on  Schumann's  soul  revealed 
in  his  music,  for,  disregarding  external  forces,  Schumann's  music  is  an 
autobiographical  medium  expressing  the  internal  state  and  physical  and 
mental  health  of  the  composer.  Related  to  this  idea  is  Clara  Schumann's 
remark  (May  13,  1849)  that  "It  seems  extraordinary  to  me  how  the  ter¬ 
rible  things  going  on  in  the  world  so  paradoxically  awaken  his  inner 
poetic  feelings."  See  Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  Florestan:  The  Life 
and  Work  of  Robert  Schumann,  (New  York:  Dover,  T%3)  ,  p.  21 T7 

—  -yjj  — 

Lippman,  "Theory  and  Practice,"  p.  320. 

25 

Quoted  in  Chlssel 1 ,  Schumann,  p.  43. 

^Young,  The  Tragic  Muse,  p.  219. 
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Schumann  regarded  Richter  as  his  guide  and  artistic  father. 
Being  guided  by  Richter,  Schumann  directed  his  concern  toward  expres¬ 
sing  the  Geist ,  rather  than  the  form  itself.  Jacobs  states:  MTo 
describe  this  ultimate  goal  of  spiritual  greatness,  we  find  Schumann 
adapting  Jean  Paul's  conception  of  music  as  the  art  capable  of  expres¬ 
sing  the  transcendental  .  .  .  Music  here  is  .  .  .  called  upon  to 

convey  the  latent,  indefinite  emotions  which  make  the  characters  what 

27 

they  are  and  impel  them  to  feel  and  behave  as  they  do."  This  is 

the  essence  of  Schumann's  music.  This  ability  to  express  the  Geist 

was  greatly  admired  by  Clara,  who  said:  "Welch  ein  g 1 ueckl i ches 

Mensch  ist  er  (Robert)  doch!--Welch  Wonnegefuehl  muss  es  sein,  durch 

eine  so  unerschoepf 1 iche  Phantasie  immer  in  hoehere  Sphaeren  versetzt 

zu  werden .  .  ,  Wo  nimmt  er  als  das  Feuer,  die  Phantasie,  die  Frische, 

2  8 

die  Or ig i na 1 i taet  her?" 

Lippman  sums  up  this  concept  of  expressing  the  Geist  by 
stating:  "To  Schumann,  character  is  covariant  with  artistic  worth; 

29 

it  is  the  property  In  which  content  or  Geist  manifests  itself  .  .  ." 

In  this,  character  becomes  the  ideal  meeting-ground  of  external  and 

autonomous  elements  being  expressed.  Schumann  maintains  that  he 

"wishes  to  preserve  the  mystery  of  musical  composition,  perhaps  partly 
+  ■  2y  “ 

Jacobs,  "Schumann  and  Jean  Paul,"  pp.  257-58 . 

28 

Kurt  Stephenson,  C 1  a ra  Schumann  (Bonn:  inter  Nat iones , 
1969),  p.  ^2:  "What  a  fortunate  person  he  (Robert)  isi  What  a 
delightful  sensation  it  must  be,  to  always  be  removed  to  higher 
domains  by  such  an  inexhaustible  imagination  ....  Wh ere  does  he 
take  his  passion,  his  imagination,  his  newness,  his  originality  from?" 
29 

Lippman,  "Theory  and  Practice,"  p.  332. 
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because  of  a  belief  in  its  divine  nature;  but  his  desire  is  reinforced 
by  the  legitimate  feeling  that  music  must  contain  its  own  justifica¬ 
tion."^  In  the  true  romantic  sense,  this  must  give  Schumann  freedom 
to  agree  with  Jean  Paul's  contradictory  ideas  where  he  "once  compared 
music's  effect  to  a  lion's  tongue  licking  at  the  heart  'which  tickles 

and  snatches  until  the  blood  flows,'  while  later  stating  that  music, 

3 1 

rather  than  poetry,  is  'the  happy  art'." 

(a)  Pap j  1 1  onS ,  Opus  2 

Composed:  1829  (Numbers  1,  3,  6,  8); 

1831  (Numbers  2,  5,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12). 

Published:  1832. 

Dedication:  To  his  brothers'  wives,  Rosalie,  Therese, 
and  Emi 1 ie. 

The  genesis  of  Pap  ? 1 1 ons  lies  in  Die  FI egel jahre  by  Jean 

Paul  Richter.  The  concept  of  this  piano  cycle  was  drawn  from  the 

last  scene  of  the  novel,  as  indicated  by  Schumann:  "You  may  remember 
the  last  scene  in  Die  Flegeljahre  with  the  Larventanz,  '  V  u 1 1 ' , 

'Masks',  'Wina',  'Anger',  'Discoveries',  the  hurrying  away,  the  con¬ 
cluding  scene  and  the  departing  brother.  I  often  turned  to  the  last 
page  for  the  end  seemed  like  a  fresh  beginning  and  almost  unconsciously 

I  found  myself  at  the  piano  and  then  one  ' Pa  pill  on '  after  another  came 
32 

into . existence."  (He  composed  at  the  piano  a  great  deal  at  this 

*^Rey  M.  Longyear,  N  i  neteenth  Century  Rorfiant  ?c  ?  sm  in 
Mus  ?  c  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  j71  'PrerTt  i  c”e  -  H  Vl  1  IncTT  *1 9  6§)  ,  p .  *  5. 

^Lippman,  "Theory  and  Practice,"  p.  333. 

32 

EaHyLettersof  Rbbert  Schumann ,  ed .  by  Clara  Schumann, 
tr.  by  May  He r b er t  (London: ’  George'  Bel  l  ,  11188),  p.  80. 
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time  in  his  life,  with  much  of  his  writing  being  character  sketches 
of  his  friends.)  But  in  a  letter  to  Friedrich  Wieck  (January,  1832), 
he  indicated  his  musical  outlook  as  changing:  "Formerly  in  composi¬ 
tion  I  never  looked  beyond  the  inspiration  of  the  moment;  but  now  I 

have  learnt  to  pause  in  the  middle,  so  that  I  may  look  around  and 

33 

see  just  where  I  arrived." 

D ie  FI  eg el jahre  is  a  satirical  extravaganza — a  display  of 

personal  emotion.  It  is  a  tale  of  a  pair  of  twin  brothers:  Walt, 

a  poet,  sentimental  and  utterly  unsophisticated,  and  Vult,  a  musical 

virtuoso,  rather  restless  and  disillusioned  with  the  world.  It  has 

34 

been  described  as  "a  study  of  two  types  of  emotional  impotence" 

--a  suggestion  of  the  dual  personality  of  Jean  Paul,  with  which  the 
eighteen-year-old  Schumann  felt  a  sense  of  affinity.  This  concept 
of  a  Doppelgaenger,  a  romantic  theory  in  vogue  at  the  time,  appears 
not  only  in  Pa p 1 1 1 Ons ,  but  also  ? n  Ca rnava 1 ,  for  "Florestan  and 
Eusebius  form  my  dual  nature,"  Schumann  once- wrote,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  central  to  the  latter  work. 

The  last  number  of  Pap i 1 1 ons  has  the  most  tangible  evidence 
of  extramusical  inspiration,  with  the  pompous  Grossvatertanz  theme, 
the  chiming  clock,  and  finally  the  dying  down  of  the  revelry.  The 
other  pieces,  it  has  been  frequently  suggested,  owe  more  to  Schubert 

than  to  Jean  Paul.  The  waltz  and  polonaise  rhythms  are  unmistakably 

.  .  --- 

Bedford,  '  Robert  Schumann ,  p.  8^. 

34 

Jacobs,  "Schumann  and  Jean  Paul,"  p.  2$k. 


Schubertian  in  style.  "Schubert  is  still  'my  only  Schubert'; 

especially  as  he  has  everything  in  common  with  'my  only  Jean  Paul!."^ 

Schumann  sent  this  comment  to  Friedrich  Wieck  in  1829,  showing  that 

he  did  not  find  Schubert's  and  Jean  Paul's  ideas  in  conflict  with 

each  other.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Schumann's  early  polo^- 

naises  and  waltzes  (works  strongly  influenced  by  Schubert)  were 

adapted  for  use  in  Papi 1  Ions ,  while  part  of  Carnaval  is  actually 

3  8 

based  on  Schubert's  Sehnsuchtwa 1 zer . 

Musical ly, 'Papi 1  Ions  and  Carnaval  are  linked  in  three  ways : 
1.  quotations  from  Pap i 1 1 ons  occur  in  the  "Florestan"  movement  of 
Carnava 1 .  For  example,  the  theme  from  Opus  2,  no.  1  is  used  in  Opus 
9,  no.  6  ("Florestan"): 


Example  1:  Schumann,  Carnaval  ,  "Florestan",  meas.  19“22. 

The  theme  from  the  finale  of  Pap i 1 1 ons  used  originally  to  depict  the 
dissolution  of  the  masked  ball  later  appears  in  Carnava 1 ,  as  a  self- 
portrait  in  "Florestan".  The  theme  is  stated,  reinforced  with  octaves, 
i nverted ,  extended,  and  expanded  in  arpeggio  form. 

35 

Quoted  in  Ch i ssel 1 ,  Schumann ,  p.  840 

-  ji  m  _  ■  i  i  i 

This  relationship  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
section  on  manuscript  sources  and  editions,  Chapter  1,  pp.  20-21. 


\-j  ! 


s.  s. 

2.  the  Grossvatertanz  theme  (also  called  Thome  du  XV I  1 cme  siecle  by 
Schumann)  from  Pap  1 1 1 ons  appears  in  Carnaval . 

It  is  used  in  Opus  2,  no.  12  and  in  Opus  9,  no.  20  ("Finale")  as 
representing  the  pompous  Philistines. 
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Example  2  (a);  Schumann,  Pap  1 1  Ions,  "Finale",  the 
G rossvatertanz  theme,  meas.  1-8. 

(b) :  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Marche",  the 

G rossvatertanz  theme,  meas.  51-58. 

Fuller  Maitland  states  that:  "The  theme  from  the  first  [from  Opus  2], 
after  the  little  prelude  of  six  bars,  is  prominent  again  in  the  Finale, 
and  its  soaring  octaves  reappear  in  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
Ca rnava  1  .  .  .  ."^ 

3.  although  it  does  not  draw  thematic  material  from  Opus  2,  the 
ninth  piece  of  Ca  rnava 1  is  called  "Papillons". 

From  early  sketches  of  ‘  Pap  1 1  Ions  (which  were  extensive),  it 
can  be  seen  that  "The  Papillons,  Opus  2  were  originally  conceived  to 
some  extent  as  variations  .  .  .  and  what  is  Ca  rnava 1 ,  Opus  9,  but  an 

J/J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  Schumann's  Pianoforte  Works 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1 927)  ,  p.'  7. 
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incomparably  imaginative 


series  of 


(b)  Intermezzi,  Opus  4~^ 

Composed:  1832,  as  Book  1,  1-3  and  Book  II,  4-6. 

Pub  1 i shed:  1833. 

s 

Dedication:  Johan  Vaclav  Kalliwoda. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Toepken,  Schumann  speaks  of  these 

40 

pieces  as  "longer  Papi lions."  Abraham  says  in  Grove's  Diet  ionary 
that  "The  'second  set  of  Pap? 1  Ions 1  (or  'XII  Burlesken')  probably 

4 1 

became  the  I ntermezz 7 ,  Opus  4."  In  Number  4,  which  is  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  one  of  his  songs  from  1828,  a  short  phrase  between  verses  and 

the  coda  are  drawn  from  a  rejected  sixteen-measure  Pap ? 1 1  on  in  3/4 
42 

meter.  It  would  appear  that  they  were  a  part  of  Schumann's  develop¬ 
ment  and  evolution  towards  the  writing  of  Carnaval . 


(c)  Sonata  in  F-Sharp  Minor,  Opus  11 

Composed:  1835  (begun  in  1832  as  Fandango,  Rhapsodie 

pour  le  Pianoforte*  Oeuv.  4,  which  later 
was  expanded  into  the  first  movement. )^3 

Published:  1836. 


^Kathleen  Dale,  "The  Piano  Music,"  in  Schumann:  A  Symposium, 
ed.  by  Gerald  Abraham  (London:  Oxford  Uni  vers  i  ty  Press ,  1 952)  ,  p .  1 3".""' 

39 

Originally  Opus  3.  See  Gerald  Abraham,  "Robert  Schumann," 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  5th  ed.,  ed.  by  Eric  Blom 
(London:  MacmiTlan  and  Company  Limited,  1954),  VII ,  p.  629. 

40 

Fuller  Maitland,  Schumann's  Pianoforte  Works,  p.  9. 

4]  1 

Abraham ,  "Robert  Schumann,"  p.  29. 

42 

Dale,  "The  Piano  Music,"  p.  49. 

43 

Abraham,  "Robert  Schumann,"  p.  607, 
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Dedication:  Clara  Wieck. 

This  piano  sonata  was  composed  by  Florestan  and  Eusebius, 

Schumann's  Doppelnatur,  which  was  becoming  enough  of  a  reality  for 

him  to  use  the  names  of  his  two  natures  as  composers  of  the  work. 

In  the  dedication,  Schumann  says,  "To  Clara,  from  F.  and  E." 

Fuller  Maitland  states  that  "The  Intermezzo  might  be  a  bit 

44 

of  Ca rnava 1 ,  and  stand  for  the  Philistines."  The  finale  has  down¬ 
ward  leaps  to  characterize  Florestan  and  a  sentimental  melody 
characteristic  of  Eusebius. 


Example  3:  Schumann,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Finale, 
meas.  18-21  and  mea's .  79 -3 7. 


(d)  Davidsbuenaler,  Opus  6. 


Composed:  1837. 

Published:  1 838 .  On  the  title  page  was  the  old  German 

say i ng : 

In  all  und  j eder  Ze i t 
Verknuepft  sich  Lust  und  Leid. 

Bleibt  fromm  in  Lust  und  seid 
Beim  Leid  mit  Muth  bereit.^5 

Revised  edition:  October,  1850. 


Fuller  Maitland,  Schumann's  Pianoforte  Works,  pp.  25-26. 

45 

"Along  the  way  we  go 
Are  mingled  weal  and  woe, 

In  weal,  though  glad,  be  grave 
In  woe,  though  sad,  be  brave." 
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Third  edition:  July,  1862. 

Davidsbuendler  (also  called  Dav i dsbuend 1 e rtaenze  in  the  first 
edition)  was  written  during  the  time  that  Wieck  had  given  strict 
orders  that  Clara  and  Robert  were  not  to  see  each  other.  Separation 
and  letters  of  encouragement  kept  Schumanm  tottering  between  two 
extremes:  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  and  despair.  This  fluctuation  back 

and  forth  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  work.  This  is  the  last  composi¬ 
tion  in  which  Florestan  and  Eusebius  appear  as  definite  characters. 

The  work  is  based  on  a  short  motto  of  Clara's  indicated  by  the  words 
"Motto  von  C.  W."  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  edition  by  Clara  Schumann,  published  by  Friese 
of  Leipzig  in  1 838  (two  books  of  nine  pieces  each),  the  four-line 
verse  was  printed  on  the  cover  and  other  comments  were  included 
in  German;  for  example,  the  instructions  before  the  last  piece  were 

"Ganz  zum  Ueberfluss  meinte  Eusebius  noch  folgendes;  dabei  sprach 

46 

aber  viel  Seligkeit  aus  seinen  Augen."  .  The  instructions  are  signi¬ 
ficant,  for:  "A  note  above  the  last  piece  in  each  book  indicates  that 
it  portrays  respectively  Florestan's  distressful  state  of  mind  and 

47 

the  tranquil  ecstasy  of  Eusebius."  !t  is  significant  that  each 

piece  is  signed  either  by  Florestan  or  by  Eusebius,  depending  on  the 

nature  of  the  piece — sometimes  both  initials  are  used  as  an  indication 

that  both  were  involved  in  composing  it! 

Fuller  Maitland,  Schumann's  Pianoforte  Works,  p.  22: 

"Quite  redundantly  Eusebius  added  the  following;  but  great  happiness 
shone  in  his  eyes  the  while." 

47 

'Dale,  "Piano  Music,"  p.  51. 


In  the  second  edition  published  by  Schuberth  in  1 850  and 
again  edited  by  Clara  Schumann,  "-taenze"  is  omitted  from  the  title. 
The  programmatic  notes  were  omitted  as  well.  Chissell  speculates 
that  the  "-taenze"  was  removed  because  "it  was  probably  only  used  in 
the  first  place  to  relate  the  work  to  Ca rnava I ,  where  the  Day idsbund 
had  routed  the  Philistines  to  the  tune  of  theGrossvatertanz--th?s 
and  another  Ca  rnava 1  theme  are  briefly  recalled  in  the  Dav  ?  dsbuend 1 er . 
Here  Florestan's  pride  in  the  victory  over  the  Philistines  is  closely 
related  to  the  rather  pompous  "Promenade"  of  Opus  9. 


Example  4  (a):  Schumann,  Carnaval  "Promenade",  meas.  5-7. 

(b) :  Schumann,  Dav i dsbuend 1 er,  3rd  piece,  meas. 

47-49. 

N. 

The  £ ? u  animate  of  this  third  piece  of  Dav i dsbuend! er  is  closely 
allied  to  the  finale  of  Carnava I  and  to  the  first  theme  of 
Pap  i  1 1 ons : 


48 


Chissell,  Robert  Schumann,  p.  107. 


I’ia  otrctto. 
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Example  5  (a):  Schumann,  CarnaVal ,  "Marche",  meas.  225-320 

(b)  :  Schumann,  Papillons,  1st  piece,  meas.  7-10. 

(c)  :  Schumann,  Davidsbiendler*  3rd  piece,  meas. 

9-15. 

The  musical  cross-references  and  similarity  of  mood  confirm 
the  close  relationship  between  the  Dav ? dsbuend 1 er ,  the  Ca rnava 1,  and 
Pap i 1 1 ons .  All  are  closely  linked  to  each  other  and  reveal  Schumann's 
development  as  a  composer. 

Manuscript  Sources  and  Printed  Editions  of  Carnava 1 

From  Schumann's  extensive  sketches,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
version  of  Ca'rnava  1  known  today  as  Oqus  9  was  the  product  of  a  lengthy 
process  of  thought.  For  the  work,  Schumann  drafted  three  sets  of 

49 

sketches  which  were  sets  of  variations  on  Schubert's  Sehnsuch twa 1 zer . 
From  ’all  of  these  sketches,  he  preserved  only  a  single  variation  which 

- 49 - 

In  the  Franz  Schubert  Collected  Works  (19  vols.:  Leipzig: 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  YSSV-Tb'gs) ,'  vol','  V. 
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/  50 

took  shape  as  the  opening  twenty-four  measures  of  "Preambul e" . 

The  three  manuscripts  of  the  sketches,  belonging  to  the 
Vletinghoff  School  (private)  Collection  in  Berlin,^  are  titled  as 
fol lows: 

(a)  Sehnsuch twa 1 zer  Va r i at ionen ; 

(b)  Scenes  mignonnes;  and, 

(c)  Scenes  musicales  sur  un  theme-connu.de  Fr. 

Schubert . 

The  second  and  third  sketches  have  a  nearly  literal  version  of  the 

if 

now  well-known  twenty-four-measure  opening  of  "Preambu 1 e" 

Schumann  did  not  exactly  follow  Schubert  thematically,  but  he 
did  allude  to  Schubert's  chord  progressions  (measures 
9  to  10  and  11  to  14  of  both  works).  The  majority  of  the  sketched 
variations  do,  however,  follow  the  theme,  but  are  written  in  Schumann- 
esque  style  as  seen  in  the  use  of  chromat ic i sm,  syncopations,  triplet 
figures,  the  division  of  melody  between  the  two  hands  and  its  conceal¬ 
ment  within  chords,  and  the  invention  of  new  melodic  and  rhythmic 

,.52 

f  i gures . 

As  Schumann  improvised  and  composed  at  the  piano  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  the  preservation  of  these  sketches  is  fortunate. 


Dale,  "Piano  Music,"  p.  39.  On  p.  40 ,  immediately  after 
this  statement,  Dale  makes  the  claim  that  "in  Ca rnava 1  itself, 
’Reconnaissance'  is  the  only  piece  which  maintained  any  essential 
connection  with  the  Sehnsuchtv/a  1 zer,  .  .  .  .  " 

^According  to  Kathleen  Dale,  the  manuscripts  of  the  sketches 
were  in  the  Vletinghoff  private  collection  in  Berlin  in  1952.  However, 
in  Georg  Eisman's  article,  "Nachweis  der  i nterna t Iona  1 en  Standorte  von 
Notenautog raphen  Robert  Schumanns , "  Robert  Schumann  Gesel I schaf t  Sammel - 
baende,  II  (1966),  p.  8,  he  states  that  the  manuscript  for  Opus  9  is  in 
the  "Vietinghoff  Pr i vatsamml ung  in  Muenchen,  Widenmayerstrasse  22  (zuZ. 
im  Besitz  von  Baronin  v.d.  Gol tz-V i et inghoff ) ." 

^Da.le,  "Piano  Music,"  p.  40. 
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As  Gertler  says,  "Zwischen  der  Konzeption  des  mus i ka 1 i schen  Einfalls 

und  der  Entwicklung  dieses  Einfalls  darf  schon  deshalb  nicht  viel 

Zeit  liegen,  da  sonst  die  Stimmung  dieses  Gedankens  vom  Komponisten 

nicht  mehr  erlebt  werden  kann,"  because  "Er  schreibt  sich  in  wahrsten 

53 

Sinne  des  Wortes  die  Musik  vom  Herzen  ..." 

Nearly  all  of  the  pieces  of  the  Carnaval  are  based  on  the 
A.S.C.H.  motive,  a  soggetto  cavato  ("carved  subject")  derived  from 
the  musical  significance  (in  German  nomenclature)  of  the  letters  in 
the  name  Asch,  the  town  where  Ernestine  von  Fricken  had  lived.  How¬ 
ever,  Schumann  wrote  five  additional  pieces  based  on  the  A.S.C.H. 
motive,  which  he  withdrew  from  the  Carnaval  and  held  in  reserve  for 
later  publication.  One  piece,  -!Walzer",  became  the  third  of  Fuenf 
A1 bumblaetter ,  published  under  the  title,  Bunte  Blaetter,  Opus  99 
(1852).  The  other  four  pieces  became  Numbers  4,  11,  15  and  17  of  the 

q/i 

A1 bumblaetter,  Opus  124  (1854). 

Brown  speculates  on  the  reasons  why  these  particular  pieces 
were  not  included  in  the  Carnaval ,  even  though  they  were  based  on  the 
A.S.C.H.  motive.  "Walzer"  that  became  the  fourth  piece  of  A1 bumblaetter, 
Opus  124  likely  was  rejected  on  grounds  of  tonality,  because  Ca rnava i' 
is  centered  around  flat  key  signatures  and,  Schumann  uses  enharmonic 
D-sharps  instead  of  E-flats  in  this  piece.  "Romanza",  Number  11  of 

53 

Wolfgang  Gertler,  Robert  Schumann  in  seinen  fruehen 
K1  av  j  erwerken  (Leipzig:  Radel  1  i  und  Hi  lie,  1 9  31 )  , "  p"p.  1 1  - 1 27  "Between 
the  conception  of  the  musical  inspiration  and  the  development  of  this 
insp i rat  ion, not  too  much  time  can  therefore  lie,  otherwise  the  mood  of 
the  composer's  thoughts  may  not  be  experienced  again,"  because  "He 
(Schumann)  himself  writes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  the  music 
of  the  heart;  .  .  ." 

54 


Brown,  "Aesthetics",  p.  208. 
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the  same  collection,  emphasizes  the  A.S.C.H.  motive  by  stating  It  In 
octaves.  It  has  a  middle  section  very  similar  to  "Reconnaissance", 
which  may  be  the  reason  for  Its  exclusion  from  the  Carnaval  cycle. 
Brown  appears  to  contradict  himself  In  his  reasons  for  Schumann's 
exclusion  of  the  following  two  pieces.  "Walzer",  Number  15,  in  A- 
flat  major,  had  no  definite  A.S.C.H.  connections,  whereas  "Elfe", 

Number  1 7 „  was  an  A.S.C.H.  piece  by  adoption,  for  it  started  as  a 

55 

sketch  for  Papl 1 1ons .  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  "Elfe"  piece 

was  ever  Intended  for  Inclusion  fn  the  Carnaval . 

The  editions  used  as  sources  for  this  study  are  as  follows: 

(a)  an  edition  by  Harold  Bauer,  New  York:  G.  Schlrmer,  Inc., 

19  bh; 

(b)  an  edition  by  Clara  Schumann,  New  York:  Edwin  F.  Kalmus, 
n.d.;  and, 

(c)  an  edition  in  the  Kalmus  Study  Scores,  New  York:  Edwin  F. 

Kalmus,  n.d. 

Other  editions  which  are  available  but  which  were  not  used  as  sources 
for  this  study  are: 

(a)  Rivisione  cr i t ico-tecn lea  di  Carlo  Zecchi.  Testo  italiano. 
Texte  frangals.  English  text.  Milano:  Curci,  1958;  and, 

(b)  Nach  den  Skizzen  und  der  Or ig inalausgabe.  Herausgegeben  von 
Hans  Otto  Hickel.  Fingersatz  von  Hans  Martin  Theopold. 
Muenchen:  G.  Henle,  19&7. 

The  three  editions  that  were  used  indicated  a  discrepancy 
in  metronome  markings,  in  pedal  markings,  and  even  in  rhythmic 

^Brown,  "Aesthetics",  pp.  208-209. 


notation.  The  Kalmus  study  score  and  piano  score  (Clara  Schumann's 
edition)  are  identical,  except  that  the  study  score  has  no  metronome 
markings.  As  for  dynamic  markings,  tempo  indications,  and  rhythmic 
notation,  they  are  the  same. 

A  comparison  of  Clara  Schumann's  edition  with  that  of 
Harold  Bauer  yields  the  following  table  of  comparable  metronome 
markings: 


TABLE  I 

Metronome  Markings  in  the  Editions 
of  Carnava 1  by  Clara  Schumann  and  Harold  Bauer 


Clara  Schumann  Harold  Bauer 


'Preambule" 

J 

= 

160 

J  =126 

'P  ierrot" 

i 

= 

168 

i  =  108 

'Arl  equ  i  n" 

A, 

- 

96 

J.  =  84 

'Valse  Noble" 

) 

= 

152 

i  =  138 

'Euseb  i  us" 

i 

s= 

69 

J  =  66 

’Florestan" 

= 

69 

J.  =  80 

'Coquette" 

'Rep  1  i  que" 

(Sph i nxes) 

i 

i 

=  176 
same 

i  =  144 
same 

'Pap  i  1  1  ons" 

) 

= 

152 

J  =  132 

,A.S0C.H.-S.C.H*A." 

A- 

= 

88 

d-  =  84 

'Ch  i  a  r  i  na" 

A. 

= 

69 

d  =  138 

'Chop  in" 

= 

152 

i  =  112 

'Estrel  la" 

S3 

152 

d*  =  88 

'Reconna  i  ssance" 

= 

100 

J  =  96 

'Pantalon  et  Columbine" 

J 

= 

126 

d  =  112 

Valse  A1 lemande" 

) 

= 

18A 

d-=  66 

'Pagan  ini" 

) 

= 

1 0A 

)  =  112 

'Aveu" 

i 

= 

1  12 

i  =  69 

'Promenade" 

i 

= 

176 

i  =  138 

'Pause" 

A. 

= 

1 0A 

d.  =  100 

'Marche" 

J 

= 

152 

<1=112 

' 
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There  are  differences  In  the  metric,  notation  between  the 
two  editions  of  "Eusebius",  measures  9  to  12  and  25  to  28. 


Example  6  (a);  Schumann,  Carnaval  (Bauer  edition), 
“Eusebius",,  meas.  9-12. 

(b) s  Schumann,  Carnaval  (Clara  Schumann  edition), 
"Eusebius",  meas.  9-12. 

As  seen  In  the  following  examples,  different  pedal  markings  are  indi¬ 
cated  at  crucial  places?  "Aveu",  measures  1  and  9;  "Pantalon  et 
Colombine",  measures  5  to  8  and  measures  33  to  38;  "Paganini",  last 
beat  of  measures  20  to  29.  More  detailed  dynamic  markings  are  Indi¬ 
cated  in  Clara  Schumann's  edition  than  in  Harold  Bauer's  edition.  It 
might  be  concluded  that  Clara  Schumann's  edition  is  more  reliable 
than  any  other  as  she  was  near  to  Schumann  at  the  time  when  he  was 
composing  the  work. 

Contemporary  and  Later  Criticism  of  the  Composition 
Schumann  was  averse  to  the  idea  of  Carnaval  being  performed 


as  an  entity,  because  he  felt  the  work  lacked  coherence  when  played 


S' 
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in  that  manner.  He  maintained  that  .  .  each  number  of  Carnava 1  is 
complete  in  Itself,  presenting  a  distinctive  mood  in  a  distinctive 
way."^  Clara  Schumann  was  the  first  to  advocate  performing  the  work 
as  a  continuous  cycle,  but  she  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  portraying 
the  constantly  fluctuating  moods.  As  an  experienced  old  woman, 
she  says,  "Mit  neunundsechz ig  Jahren:  !W?eder  so  nervoes,  aber  bril- 
lant  geschlossen  mit  dem  Carnaval — Ich  glaube,  ich  habe  ihn  nie  so 
gespiel  t*  1 

Fink,  editor  of  the  AMZ,  was  involved  in  outspoken  animosity 
between  himself  and  Schumann.  For  several  years,  he  omitted  even  men¬ 
tioning  Schumann’s  name  in  the  paper.  However,  Fink  could  hardly  help 
mentioning  the  Carnaval  when  Liszt  played  selections  from  it  in  Leipzig 
on  April  14,  1840.  Fink  wrote:  “Die  Karneval s-szenen  von  R.  Schumann 
machten  ungeachtet  des  vortreff 1 ichen  Spiels  des  Herrn  Liszt  nicht 
die  Wirkung,  die  man  von  ihnen  erwartet  hatte;  es  lag  dies  wohl  mit 
an  der  grossen  Laenge,  und  es  waere  gewiss  vorthei 1 haf ter  gewesen, 
eine  beschraenktere  Auswahl  dieser  Szefien  zu  treffen,  statt  so  viele 
derselben  (10)  auf  einmai  und  unmittelbar  hinter  einander  folgend 

rO 

vorzutragen," 

^Bedford,  Robert  Schumann,  p.  113. 

"^Stephenson,  Clara  Schumann,  p.  33:  "At  sixty-nine  years: 

'Once  again  very  nervous,  but  finished  brilliantly  with  the  Carnava 1  — 

I  believe,  i  have  never  played  it  thus  before'. " 

•^AMZ ,  42  ( 1 840 ) ,  column  298:  "The  Carnava 1 -scenes  of  Robert 
Schumann,  despite  the  excellent  playing  of  Herr  Liszt,  did  not  have  the 
effect  expected  of  them.  This  resulted  especially  from  excessive  length 
it  would  surely  have  been  better  to  choose  a  more  limited  selection  of 
these  scenes,  instead  of  performing  so  many  of  them  (ten)  all  at  once, 
and  in  immediate  succession." 
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Carnava 1  and  Pap i 1 1 ons  have  both  been  staged  as  ballets.  In 

the  opinion  of  Fuller  Maitland,  "As  In  the  case  of  Carnava 1 ,  the  best 

possible  commentary  on  Pap i 1  I ons  is  the  reproduction  of  the  music  in 

59 

terms  of  the  ballet  .  .  .  ,  "  prepared  by  Sergei  Diaghilev  with  his 
world-famous  Ballet  Russes  de  Monte  Carlo.  When  the  idea  of  staging 
Carnaval  as  a  ballet  first  arose,  Diaghilev  was  hostile  to  it,  because 
"It  was  too  intimate,  and  he  loved  the  grand iose."^  But  it  was  never¬ 
theless  made  into  a  one-act  pantomime  ballet  with  Michael  Fokine  as 

/ 

the  choreographer  and  with  Leon  Bakst  in  charge  of  decor  and  costumes. 
The  piano  music  was  orchestrated  by  Nicholas  R imsky-Korsakov,  Anatole 
Liadov,  Nicholas  Tcherepnine  and  Alexander  Glazounov.  It  was  created 
by  Fokine  for  a  benefit  in  St.  Petersburg  on  February  20,  1910.  The 
humourous  magazine  Satyr ? con  had  organized  a  dance  In  a  large  ballroom 
for  a  festival  called  Carnaval .  This  was  followed  by  performances  by 
the  Ba 1 1 ets  Russes  in  Berlin  in  the  Theater  des  Westens  on  May  20, 
1910,  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  National  de  1 ’Opera  on  June  4,  1910,  and 
in  London  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  21, *1910.  The  principal  dancers  in 
these  performances  were  Nijinsky  and  Karsavina. 


(London: 
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■Schumann's  Pianoforte  Works,  d.3. 

Arnold  Haskell,  Diaghilev,  His  Artistic  and  Private  Life 
Victor  Gollancz  Limited,  1955),  p.  223. 


CHAPTER  I  I 


UNITY  AND  DIVERSITY  IN  CARNAVAL 


Structure  of  the  Work 


(a)  The  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  Motives 

In  September  of  1834,  Schumann  discovered  that  the  letters 
constituting  the  name  Asch,  the  birthplace  of  his  secretly  betrothed 
lover,  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  were  musical  letters  in  German.  These 
four  letters  corresponded  to  the  only  four  musical  letters  in  his 
surname.^  In  a  letter  to  their  mutual  confidante,  Frau  Henriette 
Voigt,  Schumann  describes  the  idea  to  her  and  ends  with  a  musical 
postscript: 


What  do  you  think  of  my  funny  postscript?  ...  to  which  I 
add  the  wish  that  you  (besides  others)  may  sometimes  like 
to  play  the  scale  in  E-flat  lEs],  C,  B  [H] ,  perhaps  also 
A.  For  I  have  just  found  out  that;  Asch  is  a  very  musical 
name  for  a  city,  that  the  same  letters  lie  in  my  name  and 
are  the  only  musical  ones  in  it,  .  .  .2 


In  Ca rnava I  itself,  it  is  not  until  the  mysterious  “Sphinxes 
are  introduced  half-way  through  the  cycle  (written  out  but  not  usually 
played)  that  he  reveals  that  the  music  is  based  on  three  musical  trans 
lations  of  these  four  letters: 

^A  rather  strained  connection  is  made  between  Schumann's 
A.S.C.H,  and  Jean  Paul's  Die  Flegeljahre  by  Eric  Sams  in  “Did  Schumann 
use  Ciphers?",  Musical  Times,  CVI  (1965),  pp.  584-91.  Sams  says  “This 
fantasy  iDie  Flegeljahre]  contains  .  .  .  ciphers  of  Carnaval  .  .  .  .“ 

2 

Quoted  in  Brown,  “Aesthetics",  p.  210. 
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Sphinxes. 

Nn-yjiajjpfjql  K?3.2^j^^ajisy| 

5(tt)  C  H  A  As  C  H  A  5(<>)  c  n 

Example  7:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  “Sphinxes". 


These  motives  act  as  a  very  strong  cohesive  factor  in  the  complete 

* 

cycle.  With  the  exception  of  “Preambule",  all  of  the 
twenty- two  pieces  have  the  motive  stated  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
following  examples  show  a  version  of  each  motive  as  it  is  used  in 
three  different  pieces  in  the  composition: 


(a) 


(c) 


V  +  +  +  * 

Vivo.  *  * 


( 

) 

•to. 


S(cs)  C  H  fi 


"wmpre  shtrrntn 


As  C  H 


A  S(es)cn 


Example  8  (a):  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  “Chopin",  meas.  7-8. 

(b)  :  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  “Reconna isance",  meas.  1. 

(c) :  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Arlequin",  meas.  1. 


These  four  notes  are  arranged  in  a  succession  of  melodic  and  rhythmic 
patterns  so  diverse  that  no  sense  of  monotony  occurs.  Rather,  they 
are  arranged  subtly  enough  to  influence  the  coherence  of  the  entire 
work.  In  reflecting  on  his  composition  later  (1840),  Schumann  wrote: 


The  name  of  a  little  town,  where  a  musical  friend  lived,  con¬ 
tained  actual  letters  of  the  scale,  which  also  happen  to  be 
in  my  name;  so  one  of  those  pastimes  came  about,  which,  after 
Bach's  example,  was  no  longer  new.  One  piece  after  the  other 
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was  finished,  and  th*s  occurred  exactly  at  carnival  time, 
1835,  .  .  .  Later  I  gave  titles  to  the  pieces  and  called 
the  col  lection  Carnaval  .  Some  of  them  may  appeal  to  one 
person,  and  some  to  another;  after  all,  the  musical  moods 
change  too  quickly  to  allow  a  whole  audience  to  follow 
them,  unless  it  wants  to  be  startled  every  minute. 3 


1 .  Mel odv 


(b)  Formal  Devices 


W*  H.  Hadow  speaks  of  two  types  of  melodies:  a  cont  ?  nuous 

melody,  which  is  a  series  of  different  elements  fused  into  a  whole, 

and  a  discrete  melody,  which  is  a  set  of  parallel  clauses  balanced 

antithetically,  preserving  the  same  rhythmic  figure  throughout  and 

depending  on  differences  in  quality  of  tone  and  direction  of  the 

melodic  curve  for  its  effect.  Schumann  primarily  used  d i screte 

melodies  in  his  writing,  making  him  closer  in  melodic  style  to  Haydn 

k 

and  Mozart  than  to  many  of  his  contemporaries. 


Example  9:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Reconnaissance",  meas.  1-8. 


Schumann  seemed  to  be  attracted  to  lyrical  writing,  a  tendency 
revealed  by  his  "  .  .  „  study  of  the  art  of  singing,  which  doubtless 
helped  him  in  his  understanding  of  the  subtleties  of  cantab i 1 e  playing.""* 

3 1  b  i  d . ,  p.  211. 

These  views  of  Hadow  are  quoted  in  Mason,  The  Roman t i c 
Composers ,  p.  1^2. 

^Bedford,  Schumann ,  p.  53. 


. 
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By  the  late  1 820's,  Schumann  was  already  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Schubert's  songs.  Many  of  Schumann's  cantabi le  melodies  are  juxta¬ 
posed  to  chord  masses  as  a  result  of  his  composing  for  the  piano  a 
great  deal  of  the  time.  "Als  Tasten instrument  von  leichter  Spielbar- 
keit  konnte  es  mehrere  Mel  od  ien  nebeneinander  und  grosse  Akkordmassen 
zugleich  erkl  ingen  lassen."^ 

Because  of  his  dislike  of  the  Italian  school  of  opera,  he 
shunned  recitative  writing  and  preferred  instead  consecutive  melodic 
segments.  These  melodies  consisted  of  brief,  striking  motives  with 
llttie  or  no  thematic  development.  Gertler  states 
that  "Die  Einfaelle  Schumann's  sind  Keimzellen,  aus  denen  ein  musi- 
ka  1  i  scher Satz  slch  entwickeln  soll."^  Step-wise  movement  is  also  an 

important  feature  of  Schumann's  melodies,  generally  in  ascending  form 

* 

and  often  past  the  octave,  as  in  "Preambule",  measures  51  to  53,  for 
example: 


s 

Example  10:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Preambule",  meas.  51-53. 
Generally,  in  Schumann's  larger  works  he  inclined  towards  the  Germanic 
ideal  of  archi tectural ly-structured  balance,  whereas  "in  his  more 

^Gertler,  Robert  Schumann,  seinen  fruehen  K1 av i erwerken , 
p.  33:  "As  keyed  instrument  of  light  playability,  it  could  allow 
several  melodies  side  by  side  to  sound  with  large  chord  masses." 

^Ibid. ,  p„  12:  "Schumann's  ideas  are  germ-cells,  out  of 
which  a  musical  structure  unfolds." 
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intimate  piano  music  [wh I ch  Carnava 1  is]  that  probably  best  enabled 
him  to  express  himself,  he  allowed  himself  an  imaginative  freedom 
.  .  .  .  "8 

2.  Rhythm 

Q 

“Rhythm  is  Schumann's  chief  driving  force."  It  is  an 
inherently  essential  element  in  Schumann's  writing.  With  his  slight 
but  systematic  deviations  from  the  meter  (for  example,  syncopations, 
hemiolas,  rhythmic  displacements  of  the  beat,  polyrhythms) ,  Schumann 
emphasizes  the  pulse  by  creating  a  vigorous  rhythm.  These  rhythmic 
deviations,  as  well  as  his  harmonic  deviations,  can  likely  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Schumann's  temperamental  and  romantic  love  of  strangeness 
and  surprise. 

A  feeling  of  uncertainty  is  created  in  Schumann's  music  by 
his  use  of  constantly  shifting  rhythms.  As  Brown  says,  “The  subjective, 
emotionally  intoned  nuances  and  differentiation  of  Romantic  thought  are 
mirrored  in  Schumann's  harmonic  construction,  in  his  searching  for 
delayed  resolutions,  and  above  all  in  the  frequent  application  of 
shifting  and  complicated  rhythmic  patterns."^  Some  examples  of 
deviation  in  rhythmic  patterns  are  as  follows: 

o 

Bedford,  Schumann,  p.  239o 

Longyear,  Nineteenth  Century  Romanticism  in  Music,  p„  70. 

^°Brown,  “Aesthetics",  p.  147. 
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(a)  disregarded  bar  lines: 


Example  11;  Schumann,  Carpaval ,  "Florestan",  meas.  59-62. 

(b)  shifted  accents: 


Vi  vn. 

'iM 
— *— *- 

j  H 

-rfii 

a® 

£fa-p 

i-H 

1-^4— 4^—1 - 

<Sa>. 

tSz: 

_ 

St: 

*  r  .11 

bEE 

Iff 

Example  12;  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Arlequin",  meas.  1-8. 

(c)  vacillation  between  duple  and  triple  meters;  in  this  example, 
the  hemiola  Is  expanded  to  include  a  hemiola  with  a  quadruplet: 


(d)  melody  delayed  by  a  sixteenth  note: 


Example  14:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Aveu",  meas.  1-4. 
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(e)  temporary  displacements  of  the  melody  and/or  harmony  by 
anticipation  or  delay: 


Example  15:  Schumann,  Carnavai ,  "Preambule",  meas.  69-80. 

(f)  unusual  rhythmic  patterns: 


Example  16:  Schumann,  Carnavai »  "Paganini11,  meas.  20-24. 

(g)  syncopations: 


INTERMEZZO 

A 


_  motto  1 1  area  to  I  ...  l  I  *  -  i"" 


Example  17:  Schumann,  Carnavai ,  "Paganini",  meas.  1-4. 
Oertler  says,  "Bei  Schumann  kann  der  Synkope  ein  so  grosses  Gewicht 
zufa lien,  dass  sie  den  Takt  beinahe  aufhebt,"^  which  is  what  happens 
in  Paganini".  Gertler  continues  by  saying,  "Die  Synkopierung  einer 

^Gertler,  Robert  Schumann,  sefnen  fruehen  K1 av ? erwerken , 
p.  77:  "With  Schumann  the  syncopation  can  carry  such  weight  that  it 
nearly  takes  over  as  the  metered  pulse." 


r 
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Stimme  auf  eine  laengere  Strecke  hlnaus  ist  der  Ausdruck  der  Schumann 

12 

innewohnenden  Unruhe." 

According  to  Gertler,  Schumann  used  four  basic  types  of 
rhythmic  pattern.  Gertler  assigns  Konf 1 i ktrhythmus  to  a  t^oe  of 
rhythmic  pattern  which  includes  all  deviations  from  a  strictly- 
metered  pulse.  His  second  type  of  rhythmic  pattern,  Homorhythmus ,  is 
exemplified  in  Schumann's  "Marsch-  oder  Tanzmusik,"  "Valse  Noble," 
and  "Valse  Allemande."  The  third  type  of  rhythmic  pattern  Gertler 
calls  Komplementaerrhythmik.  Here  the  rhythms  of  single  lines  (melody 
and  accompaniment)  intermingle  with  each  other  and  out  of  their  amal¬ 
gamation  grows  a  single  rhythm  of  equal-value  notes,  a  procedure  used, 
for  example,  in  the  B-major  section  of  "Reconnaissance": 


Example  18;  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Reconnaissance",  meas.  17-20. 
Gertler  does  not  assign  a  name  to  the  fourth  type  of  rhythmic  pattern, 
which'is  the  regularly-measured  movement  of  a  part.  It  usually  occurs 
in  the  upper  voice,  as  seen,  for  example,  In  “Coquette"? 


period  Is 
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Ibid.:  "The  syncopation  of  a  voice  over  an  extended 
the  expression  of  Schumann's  Inherent  unrest." 


Example  15:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  '’Coquette",  meas.  1-7. 

Gertler  sums  up  his  view  of  the  Integration  of  rhythmic  structure  In 
Schumann's  music  by  saying,  "Der  groesste  Reiz  .  .  .  erg  ibt  sich  durch 
die  verschiedenen  Moeg 1 ichke I  ten  des  Verhael tn isses  zwischen  Rhythmen 
und  Taktmet rum."^ 


3.  Harmony  and  Counterpoint 

Unexpected  changes  of  key  are  character i st i c  of  Schumann's 

early  piano  music:  "  .  •  .  whenever  Schumann  wished  to  reveal  his 

own  youthful  delight  in  the  element  of  strangeness  or  surprise  to  be 

found  in  everyday  experience,  he  relied  on  key  change  to  achieve  his 

1 4 

end  .  e  •  •  11  He  consequently  indulged  in  extreme  chromaticism  and 
enharmonic  changes,  characteristics  seen  constantly  throughout  the 
Carnaval  cycle.  This  fluctuation  from  tonal  area  to  tonal  area  por¬ 
trays  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  that  Schumann  personally  knew  very 
well  and  revealed  through  his  music.  However,  through  all  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  "mystic  vagueness"  in  his  music,  Schumann  himself  maintained 
"It  is  with  music  as  with  chess.  The  queen  (melody)  has  the  greatest 

power,  but  the  king  (harmony)  always  decides  the  game."***  Some  of  the 

]  3 

1 b id. ,  p.  76:  "The  greatest  charm  reveals  itself  through 
the  various  possibilities  of  relationship  between  rhythm  and  meter." 

1 4 

Chissell,  Schumann,  p.  89. 

Quoted  in  Brown,  "Aesthetics",  p.  134. 
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harmonic  techniques  Schumann  used  were: 

(a)  a  lingering  on  non-harmonic  tones  In  the  melody  with  an 
arpeggiated  accompaniment  underneath: 


<l,u\ 


•* 


Example  20:  Schumann,  Carnava  1 ,  "Chopin1*,  meas.  1-A. 

(b)  march-like  passages  with  full  chords  in  both  hands  (in  a  fast 
harmonic  rhythm)  alternated  with  polyphonic  sections: 


PoLjPMOtJJC  SECT /art  (  canon) 


Example  21  (a):  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Preambul e",  meas.  1-6. 

(b) :  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Preambule",  meas.  31-3^. 

(c)  bass  lines  with  a  lavish  use  of  inversions  and  secondary  dominant 
harmonies: 


PnnnionAio . 


r  *  t-f 


”$/**,!.  T 

o  win.  aim 

Example  22:  Schumann,  Carnava  1 ,  "Chiarina",  meas.  1-8. 
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(d)  instinct  for  counterpoint. 

Schumann's  instinct  for  counterpoint  was  developed  in  his  later  life, 
for  he  found  Bach's  music  a  valuable  antidote  for  his  wayward,  youthful 
lack  of  discipline;  however,  it  was  revealing  itself  already  in  this 
early  work,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  B-major  section  of  "Reconnais¬ 
sance",  in  the  two-measure  canon.  The  fugal  technique  of  fast-moving 
sixteenth-note  runs  over  an  eighth-  or  quarter-note  bass  pattern  is 
used  in  "Papi lions"  (see  Example  69*  page  81). 

It  is  clear  how  "the  king  (harmony)  decides  the  game." 

Gertler  comments,  "Durch  das  feine  Gewebe  der  melodischen  Umspielungen 
und‘  Verhaekel ungen  wird  die  an  sich  einfache  und  klare  Harmonik  kompli- 
ziert  und  schwerer  verstaendl  ich."^ 

(c)  Continuity  of  Mood 

As  Schumann  says,  there  is  a  constant  kaleidoscopic  change 
in  his  musical  moods.  This  results  in  a  "mosaic  form,"  which  is 
related,  however,  to  the  cyclical  construction  of  the  work,  much  as 
a  picture  is  related  to  the  continuous  unfolding  of  a  panorama. 

"Spontaneity  was  the  essence  of  his  youthful  genius  .... 
Schumann  was  a  romantic  composer  with  a  concern  for  communicating  each 
emotion  in  itself  in  great  detail,  often  colored  by  the  influence  of 
extra-musical  occurrences.  Joan  Chlssel 1  states  that  "!n  the  first 
place  it  [the  extra-musical  inspiration]  resulted  in  ten  years  of 

^Gertler,  Robert  Schumann,  seinen  fruehen  Klav?erwer?:en, 
p.  9^:  "Through  the  delicate  web  of  the  melodic  sporting  anc'  weaving 
do  the  simple  and  clear  harmonies  make  the  complicated  and  difficult 
intelligible." 

^Chissell,  Schumann,  p.  109. 
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little  but  miniatures,  obviously  because  his  themes  were  musical 

embodiments  of  definite  subjective  moods,  ideas  or  mental  pictures, 

complete  in  themselves,  written  down,  as  he  admitted,  'on  the  impulse 

1 8 

of  the  moment'."  These  miniatures  were  not  malleable  sequences  of 

abstract  notes.  Rather,  they  were  embodiments  of  the  moods  implied 

in  the  added  titles.  They  were  characterized  by  a  lavish  use  of  new 

material  in  preference  to  the  development  of  old  material  which 

might  destroy  the  character  of  the  mood. 

Carnava I  is  a  succession  of  related  images  which  are  "... 

intensely  intimate;  they  stand  or  fall  by  the  vividness  of  the  experi- 

19 

ence  which  inspired  them."  These  related  images  appear  in  a  variety 

of  small  forms  created  by  Schumann.  In  a  letter  to  Hirschbach  in  I838, 

Schumann  wrote,  "...  I  do  not  think  about  form  any  more  while  com- 

20 

posing;  !  just  do  it."  This  is  already  apparent  in  CarnaVal  as  the 

gaps  between  inspiration,  improvisation,  and  written  music  are  closed. 

These  miniature  forms  were  the  result  of  both  a  general  romantic 

enthusiasm  for  them  and  of  the  influence  of  Schubert  upon  Schumann. 

Schumann  considered  the  writing  of  miniature  forms  as  being  basically 

more  difficult,  stating  in  1835  that  "Everything  beautiful  is  diffi- 

21 

cult,  the  short  the  most  difficult." 

These  short  pieces  that  make  up  Ca rnava 1  are  unified  by  subtle 
means.  The  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives  are  a  unifying  feature,  although 

^ i b  id . ,  p.  87. 

^Dale,  "Piano  Music,"  p.  95. 

20 

Quoted  in  Brown,  "Aesthetics",  p.  17^. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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they  may  not  always  be  obvious.  They  are  "sufficiently  evident  to 

22 

give  a  general  unity,"  sometimes  stated  outright,  and  sometimes 
inverted  or  otherwise  obscured  in  the  various  pieces.  Repeated 
sections  are  also  used  to  add  cohesiveness  to  the  cycle.  For  example, 
the  "Pause"  preceding  the  "Finale"  is  identical  to  the  piu  animato 
of  the  "Preambule",  except  for  the  left-hand  chords  in  the  3/4  section. 


(b) s  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pause",  meas.  17-20. 

Several  of  the  pieces  are  not  conclusive  in  their  endings  and  depend 
on  the  following  piece  to  continue  the  mood.  Examples  of  this  are  as 
f o 1 1 ows : 

(a)  "Florestan"  ends  on  a  diminished  seventh  chord,  leading  directly 
into  "Coquette"  (see  Example  31  (a)  and  (b) ,  page  51); 

(b)  "A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A."  ends  with  a  tonic  six-four  chord,  leading, 
after  a  short  pause,  into  "Chiarina"* 

and, 

(c)  "Pause"  concludes  with  a  series  of  octaves,  leading  into  the 
"Finale"  (see  Example  88  (a)  and  (b) ,  page  95). 

As  Percy  Young  states  simply,  ".  «  .  the  separate  items  in  Carnava} 

23 

.  .  .  are  dependent  on  each  other  .  .  .  ."  Most  important  of  all 


22 

Young,  The  Tragic  Muse,  p.  101. 
23 
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is  Gertler's  observation  that  "Das  Poetische  vornehml ich  verbindet  die 

24 

E inzel stuecke  zu  einem  Ganzen."  He  goes  on  with  this  idea  later  by 

saying,  "Die  Tendenz  des  Schumannschen  Geistes  zu  Organik  der  Gross- 

formen  schuf  Verwebungen  und  Verbindungen  zwischen  Stuecken,  die  an 

25 

sich  abgeschlossene  Gebilde  darstel len." 

One  of  the  most  subtle  ways  in  which  the  entire  cycle  is 

unified  is  through  its  carefully  planned  and  executed  overall  tonal 

scheme.  This  aspect  of  the  structure  is  also  recognized  by  Gertler, 

who  says,  "Die  Folge  der  Tonal itaet  der  E inzel stuecke  ist  ein  form- 
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b i 1 dendes El ement  fuer  den  Zyklus."  The  scheme  consists  of  the 
grouping  into  large  sections  of  pieces  In  keys  of  the  dominant  or 
the  dominant  of  the  dominant  with  relative  minor  keys  included,  as 
shown  in  Table  I  I . 

As  well  as  a  general  continuity  of  mood  and  the  key  relation¬ 
ships  detailed  below  in  Table  11,  the  pieces  are  interrelated  in  other 
rather  general  ways.  "...  Schumann  is  not  governed  by  the  more 
classic  principles  of  form,  but  rather- shapes  the  form  to  fit  his 
ideas.  Carnaval ,  which  is  held  together  by  such  technical  devices  as 
a  soggetto  cavato  [the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives],  keys  with  signatures 
from  two  to  five  flats,  and  dance  rhythms,  is  unified  also  by  the  var¬ 
ious  emotions  and  personages  which  it  presents,  the  idea  of  a  masked 

24 

Gertler,  Robert  Schumann,  seinen  fruehen  Klavierwerken, 
p.  70:  "The  poetical  nature  particularly  joins  the  individual  pieces 
in  an  entity." 

25 

Ibid.,  p.  117:  "The  tendency  of  the  Schumann  spirit  for 
organization  of  the  large  form  created  interweaving  and  connections 
between  pieces,  which  in  themselves  stand  for  secluded  creations." 

26 

ibid.,  p.  119:  "The  sequence  of  the  tonality  of  the 
individual  pieces  Is  a  form-creat ing  element  In  the  cycle." 


ball,  and  the  mood  of  carnival  time." 
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TABLE  I  I 

Key  Relationships  of  the  Cafrtaval  Pieces 


imber 

Key 

1 

A-f lat 

2 

E-flat 

3 

B-f la t 

4 

B-f 1  at 

5 

E-flat 

6 

G  minor 

7 

B-f la t 

8 

G  minor 

9 

B-f lat 

10 

E-flat 

11 

C  minor 

12 

A-f lat= 

13 

F  minor 

14 

A-f lat 

15 

F  minor 

16 

A-f lat 

17 

A-f lat 

18 

D-f 1  at 

19 

A-f lat 

20 

A-f lat 

21 

A-f lat 

Relationship 
Tonic  major 


Dominant  and  dominant  of  the 
dominant  (with  relative  minor 
keys) 


Tonic  and  its  relative  minor 

Subdominant  major 
Tonic  major 


(c)  The  "Masked  Ba  1 1 11  Sett  ing 

The  setting  for  the  Carnavai  is  a  masked  ball.  "In  Schumann's 
earlier  piano  works  the  dominant  idea  is  that  of  the  masked  ball,  where¬ 
in  various  characters,  portrayed  in  short  epigrammatic  character  pieces, 

28 

flit  back  and  forth.  ..."  The  first  time  that  Schumann  used  this 
concept  was  in  his  Opus  2,  Papi 1 1ons,  and  its  latest  use  occurs  in  his 
Davidsbuendl ert  Opus  6  (written  in  1837,  but  given  an  early  opus  number). 


27 

Brown,  "Aesthetics",  p.  48.  However,  in  a  typically  contra¬ 
dictory  remark  to  Moscheles  in  a  letter  dated  September  22,  1837, 
Schumann  said  that  "The  whole  has  no  artistic  value  whatever;  the  mani¬ 
fold  states  of  the  soul  alone  seem  to  me  of  interest  .  .  .  .  "  $  ee 
Niecks,  Robert  Schumann,  p.  178. 

28 

Longyear,  Nineteenth  Century  Romanticism  in  Music,  p.  6 7. 


'  f  . 
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The  majority  of  the  pieces  of  Carnava I  suggest  the  characters 

assumed  by  guests  at  a  masked  ball,  such  as  '’Pierrot",  "Arlequin", 

"Pantalon",  and  "Colomblne".  These  disguises  appear  as  part  of  the 

plan  "  .  .  .  of  a  masquerade  where  the  characters  of  the  ancient 

commedia  dell 'arte  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Dav  idsbund ,  and  at 
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the  close  there  is  a  march  against  the  Philistines."  '  in  a  letter 

to  Moscheles  dated  August  23,  1837,  Schumann  actually  refers  to  the 

work  as  Maskentanz,  thereby  admitting  that  his  mind  was  still  involved 

with  the  masked-ball  concept  begun  in  Papi lions.  The  "Grossvatertanz", 

a  German  folk-song  frequently  played  as  the  concluding  piece  at  a 

dance,  ".  .  .  is  placed  appropriately  at  the  end  of  Papi 1 1 ons ,  which 

portrays  a  masked  ball,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  Ca rnava 1 ,  which  pre- 

30 

sents  the  dancing  atmosphere  of  carnival  season." 

The  romantic  conception  of  a  masked  ball  appealed  strongly 

to  Schumann  because  of  its  mystic  symbolism.  "For  the  romantic,  the 

masked  ball  is  a  symbol  of  illusion  and  aspiration.  The  mask  itself 

is  a  sort  of  prison,  but  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  a  magic  character- 

31 

istic,  which  moulds  the  wearer  into  the  character  of  his  disguise." 

Even  the  assumed  costume  of  a  butterfly  ("Papi lion")  at  a  masquerade 
is  a  mask  used  by  Schumann  to  conceal  the  idea  of  a  masked  ball. 
Interestingly  enough,  "Carnaval  not  only  has  the  extramusical  connota¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  individual  pieces,  but  also  those  connected 

29 

Fuller  Maitland,  Schumann's  Pianoforte  Works,  p.  16. 

^°Brown,  "Aesthetics",  p.  88. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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with  the  letters  A.S.C.H.  The  A.S.C.H.  motive  serves  as  a  mask  for 

32 

himself  and  Ernestine  von  Fricken." 

Jean  Paul  Richter's  writings  were  the  source  from  which 

Schumann  drew  the  masked-ball  concept.  Jean  Paul  stated  that: 

A  masked  ball  .  .  .  Is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  medium 
through  which  poetry  can  interpret  life.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  poet  conceives  all  conditions  and  seasons  as 
being  of  equal  worth,  all  outer  phenomena  as  mere  trappings, 
but  all  inner  qualities  as  air  and  sound,  the  human  being 
seeks  in  the  masked  ball  to  poetize  his  very  self  and  life 
as  a  whole. 33 

And  finally,  Marcel  Brion  sums  up  the  concept  and  its  meaning  for 
Schumann  thus: 

Undoubtedly  the  masked  ball,  half  real,  half  fantastic,  in 
which  people  by  their  very  dissimulation  betray  their  inner 
natures,  exerted  a  strange  fascination  for  Schumann.  It  Is 
of  all  themes  the  most  Romantic,  expressing  as  it  does  the 
duality  of  human  nature,  the  uncertainty  of  man  concerning^, 
himself,  and  the  haunting  fear  of  the  Doppelgaenger ,  .  .  . 


Analys i s  of  the  I nd  T vidua  1  Pieces 


(a)  Imaginary  Personalities 
Among  the  twenty-one  Individual  pieces  in  the  Carnaval 
cycle,  there  are  two  pieces  titled  with  names  of  people  that  Schumann 
invented.  These  are  "Eusebius"  and  "Florestan",  respectively  the 
introverted  and  extroverted  aspects  of  Schumann's  personality  as  he 
himself  understood  it.  The  pieces  are  placed  near  the  beginning  of 
the  cycle,  occupying  the  fifth  and  sixth  positions  respectively.  Due 
32  I  bid . ,  p.  210, 

33Quoted  in  Dale,  "The  Piano  Music,"  p.  39. 

3A 

Marcel  Brion ,  Schumann  and  the  Romant 1c 'Age,  tr.  by 
Geoffrey  Sainsbury  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1  S5&)  7  "p-  0^". 
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to  the  contrast  of  mood  Inherent  In  these  two  personalities  of 
Schumann's  creation,  the  pieces  are  strongly  contrasted  in  character 
Their  immediate  juxtaposition  emphasizes  this  fact. 


1 .  MEuseb  jus" 

Tempo ind i cat  ion:  Adag  ?o  (Bauer:  J  =  66;  Clara  Schumann: 
J  =  69) . 

Key:  E-flat  major. 

Meter:  2/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A,  motives: 


Example  24:  Schumann,  Car naval ,  "Eusebius",  meas.  1-4. 


Form:  a^a^a^a^a^ 


Probably  in  order  to  give  the  impression  of  Eusebius8  moody, 
constantly  changing  character,  Schumann  utilizes  irregular  groupings 
of  notes  as  the  predominant  rhythmic  characteristic  of  this  piece. 

The  groupings  are  of  only  two  basic  types:  septuplets  of  eighth- 
notes  and  a  combination  of  a  sixteenth-note  quintuplet  with  an  eighth- 
note  triplet. 

This  basically  simple  approach  to  the  rhythmic  structure  of 
the  piece  is  reflected  in  a  similarly  basic  approach  to  the  phrase 
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structure.  "Eusebius"  consists  of  only  two  four-measure  phrases^ 
which  are  repeated  and  varied  for  the  duration  of  the  piece: 


Example  25?  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Eusebius",  meas.  9— 12. 


These  two  phrases  primarily  revolve  around  the  note  B-flat  by  means 
of  upper  and  lower  neighbouring  tones.  The  two  phrases  consist  almost 
solely  of  B-flats  and  the  notes  that  fall  within  a  tone  in  either 


direction;  for  example,  in  phrase  "a",  seventeen  of  the  twenty-five 
notes  consist  of  the  above-mentioned  tones;  in  the  first  half  of 


phrase  "b",  eleven  of  the  sixteen  notes  consist  of  the  above-mentioned 


tones.  This  use  of  B-flats  and  notes  that  fall  wTthiYi 

direction  further  reflects  Schumann's  simple  structural 
"Euseb i us". 


(a) 


'  tntio  Torr  1 - - 


a  tone  in  either 
approach  in 


_ Examp  1 e  26  (a):  Schumann,  Carnava],  "Eusebius",  meas.  1-4. 

■^The  four-measure  structure  of  phrase  "b"  is  obscured  in 
Harold  Bauer’s  edition  as  a  result  of  a  re-spelling  of  the  original 
Irregular  rhythmic  grouping.  In  measures  11  and  12,  Bauer  alters  the 
quintuplet-triplet  grouping  to  three  triplet  groups  of  eighth-notes. 
This  was  presumably  done  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  these 
measures.  See  Example  6  (a)  and  (b) ,  page  25. 
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Example  26  (b) ;  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Eusebius",  meas.  9-12. 


These  phrases  are  primarily  varied  through  the  addition  of 
octave  doubling,  although  the  a£V  a^*  a^, and  b^  recurrences  are  almost 
exact  repetitions  without  doublings.  The  first  use  of  octave  doubling 
occurs  with  phrase  b^,  and  this  is  combined  with  the  addition  of  spread 
three-note  chords  in  the  left-hand  part.  Schumann's  subtlety  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  of  unification  is  then  clearly  evidenced  by  his 
treatment  of  phrase  a^,  where  this  spread-chord  accompaniment  is  now 
combined  with  the  octave  doubling  of  phrase  "a".  The  effect  tends  to 
be  increased  by  the  expansion  of  the  accompanying  spread  chords  to 
four  notes.  The  piece  then  concludes  with  final  statements  of  b^  and 
a~.  The  conclusion  with  on  a  tonic  six-four  chord  well  portrays 
the  unresolved  nature  of  "Euseb ius".  The  consistently  homophonic 
texture  of  "Eusebius"  further  supports  a  simplicity  of  approach  that 
coincides  well  with  the  dreamy,  reflective  character  attributed  to 
"Eusebius"  by  Schumann. 

.  I 


2.  "Florestan" 

Tempo  indication:  Pass ionato  (Bauer:  J.  =  80;  Clara 
Schumann:  J,  »  69) . 


Key:  G  minor. 
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Meter:  3/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


Example  27:  Schumann,  Carnival ,  "Florestan",  meas.  1-4. 

Form:  a,a0a-b.b0  transition  a.c, . 

Florestan's  turbulent  and  tempestuous  character  is  revealed 
by  the  pass ionato  tempo  indication  at  the  beginning  of  "Florestan". 

In  keeping  with  the  capricious  aspect  of  his  nature,  the  pass ionato 
is  alternated  with  two  brief  adagio  sections  and  an  accelerando 
section  near  the  end,  all  in  a  consistently  homophonic  texture. 

Aufschwung  phrases  are  used  by  Schumann  throughout  the 
piece.  Section  a^  begins  with  a  two-measure  Aufschwung  phrase,  arriv¬ 
ing  on  sforzand i  in  the  right-hand  part  on  the  second  beat  and  on  the 
third  beat  in  the  left-hand  part.  This  is  followed  by  a  four-measure 
phrase,  beginning  with  a  repetition  of  phrase  one  and  continuing  with 
a  two-measure  descending  line  with  an  altered  left-hand  part.  The 
third  phrase  consists  of  phrase  one  with  altered  left-hand  chords  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  two-measure  abbreviated  quotation  from  Schumann's  Papi 1  Ions, 
Opus  2. 

In  a2,  phrases  one  and  two  are  repeated  intact  whereas  the 
third  phrase  is  elongated  to  Include  the  complete  quotation  from 
Pap  1 1  Ions . 


(a) 


A9 


Example  28  (a):  Schumann,  Carriaval ,  "Florestan",  meas.  8-10. 

(b)  :  Schumann,  Carriaval ,  "Florestan",  meas.  18-22. 

At  3y  Tempo  prlmo,  only  phrases  one  and  two  are  stated  from  either 
of  the  two  previous  sections. 

Section  consists  of  four  two-measure  phrases  with  melodic 
material  drawn  from  The  first  and  third  phrases  have  slightly 

altered  right-hand  parts  from  phrase  one,  a^ ,  but  distinctively  dif¬ 
ferent  left-hand  chords.  The  second  and  fourth  phrases  have  rising 
chromatic  lines  in  the  lower  right-hand  part  and  upper  left-hand  part. 


Example  29:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Florestan",  meas.  31-32, 
35-36. 


Section  b^  is  a  direct  repetition  of  bp  This  combination  of  new 
material  with  melodic  material  drawn  from  a^  provides  continuity  and 
unity. 

The  transition  also  consists  of  four  two-measure  phrases. 
The  continuous  eighth-note  mot  Jon  that  occurs  here  for  the  first  time 
in  this  piece  helps  to  accrue  the  motion  leading  to  a^  where  the 
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accelerando  begins.  The  lower  right-hand  part  In  the  first  measures 
of  phrases  one  and  two  is  derived  from  the  lower  right-hand  part  of 
phrase  two,  bp  The  first  measures  of  phrases  three  and  four  vary 
this  part  by  transposing  the  opening  up  a  minor  third. 

At  a^,  a  fortissimo  dynamic  level  is  achieved  with  phrase 
one,  a^  repeated  twice  with  an  accel erando  that  furthers  the  motion 
begun  in  the  transition.  Section  c^  concludes  the  work  at  a  presto 
tempo  with  two  four-measure  phrases.  The  left-hand  part  is  drawn 
from  phrase  one,  a^  which  further  unifies  the  piece.  The  right-hand 
part  states  the  notes  of  the  first  '’Sphinx18: 

+  -r  +  ♦  ♦  + 


Example  30:  Schumann,  Carnaval  ,  “Florestan",  meas.  57-64. 

The  first  measure  of  the  piece  uses  only  “Sphinx"  notes 
in  its  melodic  structure.  This  measure  is  frequently  repeated  and 
therefore  acts  as  a  unifying  melodic  segment  in  the  piece  (see 
Example  27,  page  48).  The  impulsive  nature  of  “Florestan"  seems  to 
be  Indicated  in  the  rhythmic  nature  of  this  phrase,  which  centers  about 
the  following  rhythmic  pattern:  J  J  J  J  JJ  X  7  ^  ^ 

The  conclusion  of  “Florestan"  on  a  diminished-seventh  chord 
with  the  leading-tone  F-sharp  in  the  right-hand  part,  doubled  at  the 
octave,  means  that  it  depends  harmonically  on  the  following  piece, 
“Coquette": 
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Example  31  (a):  Schumann,  Carnaval  ,  "F 1 orestan" ,  meas.  63-64 
(b) :  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Coquette",  meas.  1-3- 


This  diminished-seventh  chord  of  G  minor  resolves  to  its  relative 
major  key,  B-flat  major,  by  the  third  measure  of  "Coquette". 

(b)  Rea  1  Persona  1 ?  t i es 

Two  women  who  were  very  influential  in  Schumann's  life  and 

music  were  Clara  Wieck  and  Ernestine  von  Fricken.  These  real  people 

are  depicted  by  Schumann  in  Carnaval  as  "Chiarina"  and  "Estrella" 

respectively.  While  living  at  the  Wieck  household  during  1832, 

Schumann  came  to  know  both  of  them  well.  Clara,  a  passionate  young 

woman  who  was  already  becoming  a  fine  pianist,  was  the  thirteen-year- 

old  daughter  of  Friedrich  Wieck,  the  man  with  whom  Schumann  had  studied 

the  piano  the  previous  year.  But  it  was  Ernestine,  a  young  woman  who 

had  come  from  Asch  in  Bohemia  to  study  the  piano  with  Wieck,  with  whom 

Schumann  was  infatuated.  The  town  Asch  is  musically  represented  as 

three  "Sphinxes"  in  Carnaval ,  providing  a  strong  unifying  element: 

A/E-f 1 at/C/B;  A-flat/C/B;  and  E-flat/C/B/A  (see  Example  7,  page  29). 

o  A 

Strangely  enough,  they  are  not  quoted  before  or  after  "Estrella". 


The  statement  of  the  A.S.C .H.-S.C .H.A.  motives  does  not 
occur  here,  but  after  "Replique".  Fuller  Maitland  states  that:  "Why 
the  'Sphinxes'  should  come  here  rather  than  anywhere  else  is  not 
clear;  there  was  probably  no  intention  that  they  should  be  actually 
played,  and  Mme.  Schumann  herself  left  them  out  in  performance" 
(Schumann  1 s  P i anoforte  Works ,  p.  1 8 ) .  Claudio  Arrau  also  states  in 
his  ‘'Master'  Lesson,"  p.  30  that  the  "Sphinxes"  are  not  to  be  played, 
even  though  Cortot,  Rachmaninoff  and  Gieseking  do  play  them.  Cortot's 
arrangement  of  the  "Sphinxes"  for  performance  is  to  be  seen  in  Arrau, 
"Master  Lesson,"  p.  30. 
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1.  MCh  ia  i- i  na"  (Clara  Wieck) 

Tempo  indication:  Passionato  (Bauer:  J  =  138; 

■  3-7 

Clara  Schumann:  cf*  =  69). 

Key:  C  minor. 

Meter:  3A. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


txampie  32:  Schumann,  Carnaval  ,  "Chiarina",  meas.  1-4. 

Form:  a^a^b^a^a^. 

"Chiarina"  is  Schumann’s  interpretation  of  Clara's  develop¬ 
ment  from  girlhood  to  womanhood:  "the  idea  of  expansion  seems  con- 

o  O 

veyed  in  the  enlarging  intervals  that  grow  out  of  the  four  notes.11 
(See  Example  32  above.)  Section  a^  consists  of  two  four-measure 
phrases,  the  first  phrase  showing  the  expanding  intervals  while  the 
second  phrase  consists  of  descending  chords  in  the  right-hand  part. 

The  accents  appearing  on  the  third  beat  of  each  measure  in  the  right- 
hand  part  act  as  an  impelling  force  to  the  first  beat  of  the  following 
measure,  which  also  receives  an  accent  in  the  left-hand  part.  The 


These  metronome  markings  are  rather  significant.  Bauer's 
edition  indicates  a  rhythmic  pulse  for  each  quarter-note.  This  pro¬ 
duces  quite  a  different  rhythmic  feeling  than  Clara  Schumann's  marking 
that  a  dotted  half-note  should  be  the  basic  rhythmic  pulse.  The  sit¬ 
uation  contrary  to  this  exists  in  the  following  piece,  "Estrel la". 

O  O 

Sams,  "Did  Schumann  Use  Ciphers?"  p.  395. 


texture  is  homophonic  throughout.  Section  is  a  repetition  of  a^ 
with  the  right-hand  part  doubled  at  the  octave  at  a  louder  dynamic 
level,  fortissimo,  followed  by  an  additional  crescendo . 


Section  bj,  which  is  also  derived  from  the  opening  three- 
note  "Sphinx11,  consists  of  two  four-measure  phrases  with  a  similar 
relationship  between  the  two  parts.  The  second  phrase  has  a  rather 


unusual  harmonic  sequence  leading  back  to  a^: 


V6 


i  v 


5/1 g  /IV 


IV, 


.  .o  , 

v iiy/  minor : 


Example  33;  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Chiarina",  meas.  21-24. 

Section  a,  is  a  direct  repetition  of  a^,  as  a^  is  of  a^* 

Schumann  made  a  particular  association  between  dominant 
ninths  and  thirteenths  and  the  personality  of  Clara:  in  1834,  he 
wrote  to  her,  "When  !  am  thinking  of  you  very  intently  I  invariably 
find  myself  at  the  piano,  and  seem  to  prefer  writing  to  you  in  chords 
of  the  ninth,  and  especially  with  the  familiar  chord  of  the  thirteenth. 
Although  he  does  not  use  these  particular  chords  in  "Chiarina",  he 
does  use  an  abundance  of  diminished  and  dominant  seventh  chords: 

'?'7Mason,  The  Romantic  Composers,  p.  128. 
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Perhaps  the  nature  of  these  chords  also  Indicated  Clara's  personality 
to  him  as  being  passionate  and  more  and  more  expansive. 

2.  "Estrella11  (Ernestine  von  Fricken) 

Tempo  indication:  Con  affetto  (Bauer:  d-  =  88;  Clara 

Schumann:  J  =  152).  ($ee  footnote  37) » 

Key:  p  minor. 

Meter:  3/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


Example  35:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Estrella",  meas.  1-4. 

Form:  ajkj82a2* 

Section  a^  consists  of  two  phrases:  measures  1  to  4  and 
measures  5  to  12.  In  these  opening  two  phrases,  Schumann  appears  to 
have  shown  the  arrogant,  broad  and  Impulsive  nature  of  Ernestine. 

The  right-hand  part  has  the  melody  stated  in  octaves  while  the  left- 
hand  part  once  again  outlines  the  harmony.  The  second  phrase  is  eight 


measures  in  length  because  Schumann  does  not  arrive  at  a  cadence  at 
measure  9  as  one  would  expect,  but  continues  on  with  a  sequence. 
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Example  36j  Schumann,  Carnaval  ,  “'Estrella11,  meas.  5-12. 


Throughout  the  second  phrase  a  crescendo  is  intended  which  finally 
culminates  at  the  first  beat  of  measure  12. 

At  the  piu  presto,  b^,  the  rhythmic  pulse  is  displaced  by 
accents  on  the  second  and  third  beats  of  the  3/A  meter.  Meanwhile, 
the  third  beat  in  the  right-hand  part  is  tied  over  to  a  half-note. 


S’iii  presto  molto  espreftRivo. 


ff =#=? 

i 

— 1 - 1 — 

i 

- ^T-— - - ^ 

Example  37?  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Estrella",  meas.  13-16. 

Schumann  here  depicts  another  aspect  of  Ernestine's  personality,  as 
he  has  marked  this  section  molto  espress ivo.  As  the  section 
was  homophonic  in  texture,  so  is  section  ,  with  section  b^  a  direct 
repetition  of  b^  with  the  right-hand  part  doubled  at  the  octave. 

The  return  of  "a"  at  the  tempo  primo  appears  to  reconfirm 
the  tempestuous  nature  of  Ernestine.  Phrase  one  from  a^  is  repeated 
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in  its  entirety  whereas  the  second  phrase  is  abbreviated  to  four 
measures  and  harmonically  altered;  N^-,  V^,  l. 

(c)  Characterizations  of  Fellow  Musicians 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper,  Schumann  once  wrote  to 

Clara  that  he  was  affected  by  everything  in  the  world — politics, 

1  i terature,  and  people.  This  he  chose  to  express  through  his  music. 

For  example,  Schumann  made  an  Easter  expedition  from  Heidelberg  to 

Frankfurt  in  1830  to  hear  Paganini  play  his  caprices.  As  a  result 

of  this  contact  with  the  violinist,  Schumann  composed  two  sets  of 

Pagan  ini  Caprices,  Opus  3  and  10,  and  the  intermezzo  titled  “Paganini11 

in  Carnaval ,  all  influenced  by  Paganini's  Twenty-Four  Caprices. 

Further,  Schumann  was  exposed  to  a  variety  of  musicians  in  Leipzig 

at  the  homes  of  Henriette  Voigt,  Wieck,and  Mendelssohn.  Chopin  was 

one  of  the  people  that  Schumann  met  at  one  of  these  soi rees  at  Wieck's 

bO 

home  in  September  of  1835.  This  meeting  probably  occurred  after 
most  if  not  all  of  the  pieces  of  Carnaval  had  been  written.  However, 
the  cycle  as  an  entity  was  not  published  until  l837„  so  perhaps  "Chopin" 
was  not  conceived  until  after  their  first  meeting.  "Chopin"  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  work  while  "Paganini"  occurs  several  pieces  later 
on,  between  two  statements  of  "Valse  Allemande." 

bO 

Arthur  Hedley,  Chopin  (London:  Dent  &  Sons,  19^7),  p.  62. 

At  this  meeting,  Chopin  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  all  by  his  playing 
of  his  own  nocturnes  and  studies. 


1.  "Chopin" 

Tempo  indication:  Ag i tato  (Bauer:  J  =  112;  Cl 
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ara 

Schumann:  J  =  152).^ 

Key:  A-flat  major. 

Meter:  6/A. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C .H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


Example  38:  Schumann*  Carnaval *  "Chopin",  meas.  25-27. 

Form:  a ^ a2b^a^a^b2 . 

In  "Chopin",  Schumann  attempts  to  characterize  Chopin's 

musical  style.  The  most  obvious  Chopinesque  device  is  the  arpeggiated 

42 

left-hand  accompaniment  throughout  the  piece.  In  the  first  edition 
by  Schumann,  each  measure  is  marked  to  "be  pedalled  once,  except  for 
measures  6,  9, and  13,  where  the  pedal  is  to  be  changed  once  during 
the  measure. 


4 1 

In  his  edition  of  "Chopin",  Bauer  says,  "The  composer's 
indication  agitato  is  hardly  appropriate  for  this  romantic  and  senti¬ 
mental  page,  in  which  Chopin's  characteristic  style  is  so  skilfully 
imi tated." 

42  *  / 

Peter  Gould,  "Concertos  and  Sonata"  in  Frederic  Chopin, 

ed.  by  Alan  Walker  (New  York:  Toplinger  Publ ishing  Company,  1967) , 
p.  261.  Gould  states  that  Chopin  would  hardly  have  written  a  left- 
hand  part  with  so  many  sforzand i ,  nor  would  he  have  modulated  back  to 
the  home  key,  A-flat  major,  as  fast  as  Schumann  does  in  measures  6  to 
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Example  39:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Chopin",  meas.  1-2,  6. 

Above  this  left-hand  part,  Schumann  wrote  a  simple,  relatively 
unornamented  melody,  one  very  much  like  many  of  those  in  Chopin's 
own  nocturnes  for  solo  piano: 


Lento  fjogdennto. 


(b) 


Example  40:(a):  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Chopin",  meas.  1-4. 

(b) s  Chopin,  Nocturne  Op.  55  No.  2,  meas.  1-4, 


In  overlapping  four-measure  phrases,  the  melody  stated  in 
a^  is  repeated  exactly  in  a^  a  tore  higher.  Section  also  con¬ 
sists  of  two  overlapping  four-measure  phrases,  and  so  balances  a^  and 
a^.  According  to  Clara  Schumann's  edition,  the  repeat  of  a^b^  as 
a^a^b2  should  be  executed  at  a  pianissimo  dynamic  level.  In  measure 
12,  Schumann  introduces  an  unusual  chord  in  the  arpeggio  accompaniment 
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which,  appropriately,  is  more  characteristic  of  Chopin  than  of  Schumann, 

43 

according  to  Fuller  Maitland.  The  chord  is  spelled  F-f 1 at/A/D-f 1 at/G , 

which  is  the  enharmonic  equivalent  of  the  dominant  seventh  on  A  in 

second  inversion,  E/A/C-sharp/G .  The  entire  piece  is  written  in  the 

homophonic  texture  that  is  also  a  characteristic  of  Chopin's  music. 

An  observation  made  by  Claudio  Arrau  on  the  piece  "Chopin1* 

is  that  it  is  "almost  an  exaggerated  picture,  almost  a  caricature  of 

Chopin,  this  fashionable  figure  in  Paris  appearing  with  all  the  legend 

44 

around  him:  the  fainting,  the  swooning,  the  elegance." 

2.  "Paganini" 

Tempo  indication:  Presto  (Bauer:  J  -  112;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  104). 

Key:  F  minor. 

Meter:  2/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives:  See  Example  41,  p.  60. 
Form:  a^  b^ayi^. 

With  continuous  displacements  of  the  rhythmic  pulse  onto 
the  offbeats,  Schumann  has  created  several  unique  rhythmic  patterns 
in  this  evocation  of  both  the  technique  and  spirit  of  one  of  the  most 
phenomenal  violinists  of  the  entire  century: 

43 

Fuller  Maitland,  Schumann's  Pianoforte  Works,  p.  18. 

44  - - 

Claudio  Arrau,  "Master  Lesson,"  p.  31* 
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Example  41:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Paganini",  meas.  1-2, 

9-10,  27-28,  31-32. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  accents  are  placed  on  unusual 
parts  of  a  measure.  In  its  wide  leaps  and  stretches  ("s tr ing-cross ing") 
and  rather  awkward  rhythmic  patterns  at  a  presto  tempo,  the  difficulty 
of  the  Paganini  violin  caprices  is  well  simulated  here  in  the  context 
for  piano. 

Section  a^  consists  of  a  four-measure  phrase  which  is 
repeated  In  a^.  Whereas  a^  and  a2  were  marked  mol  to  staccato,  b^  Is 
slurred  in  one-beat  slurs  with  the  two  parts  overlapping  each  other. 

The  four-measure  phrase  b^  is  repeated  in  b^.  Section  c^  consists 
of  two  two-measure  phrases.  The  right-hand  part  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  right-hand  part  in  b^ ,  while  the  left-hand  part  draws  its 
character  from  the  left-hand  part  of  a^  (different  pitches  but  in  the 
same  rhythm).  This  leads  to  a  third  statement  of  "a"  with  only  the 
left-hand  part  altered  in  the  last  two  measures.  Section  d^  is  a  six- 
measure  phrase  with  measure  27  parallel  to  measure  29  and  measure  28 
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parallel  to  measure  30,  It  has  an  entirely  different  rhythmic  pattern 
from  the  previous  sections.  Section  e^  concludes  the  piece  with  seven 
measures  consisting  of  two  two-measure  units  and  three  measures  of 
concluding  chords. 

With  these  three  measures  of  chords,  Schumann  has  created 
an  unusual  effect  by  experimenting  with  the  damper  pedal.  Four  quarter- 
note  chords  are  played  and  sustained  with  the  damper  pedal,  followed 
by  a  chord  that  is  to  be  depressed  with  the  fingers  but  not  sounded. 

This  chord  is  tied  to  a  half-note  chord  with  a  fermata: 


I’rHule 


Example  42:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Paganini”,  meas.  35-37. 

Brown  suggests  that  when  this  piece  is  performed  in  the  concert  hall, 

the  chord  that  is  in  measure  37  should  be  softly  played.  Otherwise,  the 

he  maintains  that  all  of  the  notes  in  the  dominant  seventh  chord  on 

45 

E-flat  will  not  sound  as  partials  over  F  and  A-flat. 

(d)  Characters  from  the  Commed ?a  dell 'Arte 

Pierrot,  Harlequin,  Pantalon  and  Colombine  were  characters 
drawn  by  Schumann  from  the  commedla  deli 'arte.  The  commed? a  dell 'arte 

45 


"Aesthetics",  p.  120 
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was  a  travelling  theatrical  entertainment  company  which  enacted 
comedy  with  great  skill.  Pierrot  was  a  character  who  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  Pulchinella,  another  character  from  the  commed  ?a 
del  1 "arte  who  is  well-known  today  as  Punch.  In  the  Romantic  period 
Pierrot  was  depicted  as  a  character  with  the  ability  to  discern  the 
follies  of  others  in  an  honest  but  gentle  mannei — he  was  almost 
invested  with  an  atmosphere  of  myst ic ism.^  Harlequin,  on  the  other 

hand,  was  the  acrobat  of  the  company,  the  “eternally  bustling,  con- 

47 

stantly  gay  and  irrepressible"  character.  Harlequin  was  depicted 

as  a  curious  mixture  of  ignorance,  simplicity,  awkwardness,  and 
48 

grace.  Pantalon  was  an  authoritarian,  dogmatic  older  man  with 


a  clearly  distinguishable  individuality  of  his  own.  He  was  depicted 

as  the  most  constant,  the  most  dignified,  and  frequently  the  most 

important  character  in  the  dramas.  The  relationship  between  Pantalon 

49 

and  Colombine,  a  young  maid-servant  in  her  teens, is  not  clear. 


Allardyce  Nicholl,  The  World  of  Harlequin:  A  Critical 
Study  of  the  Commedia  del  1 'Arte  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Cambridge  Uni-^ 
versity  Press,  1963),  p.  93. 

^ \  b  id . ,  p.  94. 

48 

A  brilliantly  vivid  description  of  Nijinsky's  portrayal  of 
Harlequin  in  Carnaval  appears  in  a  review  by  Jean  Cocteau:  “A  kind  of 
middle-class  Hermes,  an  acrobatic  cat  stuffed  full  of  candid  lechery 
and  crafty  indifference,  a  schoolboy,  wheedling,  thieving,  swift-footed, 
utterly  freed  of  the  chains  of  gravity,  a  creature  of  perfect  mathema¬ 
tical  grace.  Desire,  mischief,  self-satisfaction,  arrogance,  rapid 
bobbings  of  his  head,  and  still  other  things,  but  especially  a  way  of 
peering  out  from  under  the  visor  of  the  cap  he  wore  pulled  down  over 
his  eyebrows,  the  way  one  shoulder  was  raised  higher  than  the  other  and 
his  cheek  pressed  against  it,  the  way  the  right-hand  was  outstretched, 
the  leg  poised  to  relax  .  .  .  .“  See  Cocteau  quoted  in  Boris  Kochno, 
Diaghilev  and  the  Ballet  Russes,  tr;  by  Adrienne  Foulke  (New  York: 

Harper  Row',  i960) ,  p.  3&.  " 

49 

See  Claudio  Arrau,  “Master  Lesson,"  p.  32:  “This  is  not 
a  couple  of  lovers  but  father  and  daughter,  and  not  Incestuous  either. 
They  are  really  fighting.  In  the  middle  section,  they  try  to  make  up." 
See  the  remarks  of  Brown  In  his  dissertation,  “Aesthetics",  p.  193, 
where  he  speaks  of  Pantalon  and  Colombine  as  quarreling  lovers. 
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After  "Preambule"  has  opened  the  cycle  and  prepared  the 
setting,  "Pierrot11  and  "Arlequin"  begin  the  proceedings  of  Schumann's 
masked  ball.  This  provides  a  strong  opening,  for  these  characters 
have  distinctly  contrasting  personalities,  a  contrast  to  which  Schumann 
was  obviously  very  sensitive  in  his  musical  portrayal  of  them. 

'‘Pantalon  et  Colombine"  is  presented  much  later,  following  "Reconnais¬ 
sance". 

1 .  "Pi errot" 

Tempo  Indication:  MQderato  (Bauer:  J  =  108;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  168). 

Key:  E-flat  major. 

Meter:  2/A. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


Example  A3:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Pierrot",  meas.  1-A. 
Form:  a]a2  ||:blb2a3aW||  ’ 


Each  section  of  "Pierrot"  consists  of  two  four-measure 
phrases  with  an  upbeat  quarter-note.  The  right-hand  part  of  sections 
"a"  and  "b"  is  consistently  stated  In  octaves  that  are  marked  staccato 
underneath  a  phrase  marking.  The  last  measure  of  each  four-measure 
phrase  in  these  sections  is  two  eighth-notes  slurred  with  a  quarter- 
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note  played  at  a  forte  dynamic  level  as  opposed  to  the  piano  dynamic 
level  of  the  preceding  three  measures^  (see  Example  43,  page  63). 

In  the  "a"  sections,  the  left-hand  part  holds  a  tonic 
pedal  underneath  an  upper  line  which  is  a  major  sixth  below  the  right- 
hand  part.  The  last  measure  of  each  of  these  phrases  doubles  the 
right-hand  part  at  the  octave  in  the  upper  line  (see  the  above  example 
of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives). 

In  the  "b"  sections,  the  texture  becomes  somewhat  thicker, 
expanding  to  three-note  chords  In  the  right-hand  part  and  full 
octaves  in  the  left-hand  part.  Schumann  has  marked  the  first  three 
measures  of  b^  pianissimo,  rather  than  piano,  although  the  texture  is 
thicker.  This  produces  a  subtly  mysterious  effect  in  bp  To  further 
increase  the  mysteriousness,  Schumann  uses  secondary  dominant  chords 
in  the  forte  sections  of  the  "b"  sections. 


Example  44:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pierrot",  meas.  19-20, 
23-24. 

Sections  a^  and  a^  repeat  a^  and  a^  with  the  added  Indica¬ 
tion  of  crescendo  in  a^.  Th i 3  crescendo  leads  to  a  fort i sS imo 
dynamic  level  at  Cp  Section  c^  consists  of  two  similar  two-measure 
phrases,  the  second  stated  an  octave  higher.  The  second  measure  of 


both  phrases  Is  a  statement  of  the  forte  measure  of  a^ ; 
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Example  45:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pierrot",  meas.  3-4,  49-50. 

Once  again  Schumann  has  used  a  very  subtle  unifying  device.  con¬ 
tinues  with  two  measures  of  the  same  n  J  rhythmic  pattern  with 
octave  triplings,  alternating  slurred  and  staccato  markings.  This 
ends  abruptly  on  a  dominant  seventh  sforzando  chord,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  tonic  chord  in  root  position  with  appogg iatur i  at  a  piano 
dynamic  level,  resolving  to  a  tonic  chord  in  root  position. 


Example  46:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pierrot",  meas.  54-57. 
2.  "Arlequin" 

Tempo  indication:  Vivo  (Bauer:  J.  =  84;  Clara  Schumann: 

J-=  96). 

Key:  B-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 
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Example  47:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Ar 1 equ 1 n" ,  meas.  1-4. 

Form:  aja2  ||:  ^  transition  a^a^  :|| 

The  acrobatic  Harlequin  is  well  portrayed  by  Schumann  in 
"Arlequin".  Schumann  has  captured  in  this  piece  two  characteristic 
movements  of  Harlequin.  Harlequin's  entry  on  stage  was  usually 
executed  with  a  sense  of  urgency — wi th  rigid  legs  he  strutted  about 
before  the  audience.  By  this  posture  he  created  an  impression  of 
self-confidence  and  impertinence.^  On  the  second  beat  of  measure  1, 
Schumann  immediately  introduces  "Arlequin"  with  a  sforzando  'within 
a  piano  dynamic  level.  He  continues  with  detached  quarter-notes  in 
the  second  measure,  fairly  light  yet  definite  in  character  (see  the 
above  musical  example  of  the  motives). 

The  second  characteristic  of  Harlequin  was  his  ability  to 
alter  his  height  by  lowering  his  head  without  moving  his  shoulders 
and  suddenly  extending  his  neck  "concertina-wise"  without  moving  his 
body.^  The  intervals  Schumann  uses  in  the  right  hand  part  on  the 
first  beats  of  measures  1,  3,  5  and  7  perhaps  typify  this  character¬ 
istic: 

ichol 1 ,  The  Wor 1 d  of  Har 1 equ ? n ,  p.  70. 
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Example  ^*8 :  Schumann,  Carnava  1  ,  "Arlequin",  meas.  1,3,  5,  7. 


Section  a^  consists  of  two  four-measure  phrases.  The  first 
four  measures  are  based  on  the  dominant  of  the  tonic  resolving  to  the 
tonic  for  the  next  four  measures.  The  entire  section  is  marked  p i ano 
except  for  the  sforzando  on  the  second  beat  of  every  other  measure. 
This  same  rhythmic  pattern  is  used  not  only  in  the  "a"  sections  but 
also  in  the  "b"  sections.  The  melodic  character  of  "a"  is  segmented 
into  three  similar  parts  while  the  fourth  two-measure  part  replies 
in  descending  octaves  in  both  the  right-  and  left-hand  parts. 


_ _ 

w 
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Example  49:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Arlequin",  meas.  5-8. 

Section  a2-repeats  a^  at  a  register  an  octave  higher. 

Section  b^ ,  also  consisting  of  two  four-measure  phrases,  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  rhythmic  pattern  of  "a",  but  at  a  fortissimo  level.  The 
second  phrase  of  a^  is  here  used  in  bj,  although  the  texture  has  been  thick¬ 
ened  to  three-note  chords  in  not  only  the  right-hand  part  but  also  in  the 
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left-hand  part  for  the  first  half  of  the  phrase.  This  would  seem  to 
support  the  fortissimo  dynamic  level,  which  differs  from  the  b^ 
section  of  "Pierrot". 

A  transition  at  a  pianissimo  dynamic  level  continues  for 
four  measures.  Each  measure  here  rhythmical ly  duplicates  the  first 
measure  of  the  second  phrase  of  a]9  New  harmonies  are  outlined  for 


A  ritardando  on  the  last  two  measures  of  the  transition  returns  to  a^ 
with  an  a  tempo.  Section  a^  follows  with  a  forte  dynamic  marking  and 
a  doubled  octave  F  on  the  first  beat  of  measure  37. 


3.  "Pantalon  et  Colombine" 

Tempo  indication:  Presto  (Bauer:  J  =  112;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  126). 

Key:  F  minor. 

Meter:  2/A. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


Example  51:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pantalon  et  Colombine," 
meas,  1-A. 
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Form:  b]a2cic2a3b2aA  conclusion. 

Two  distinct  moods  are  established  in  this  piece.  First  of 
all,  the  "a"  and  "b"  sections  are  marked  staccato  throughout  at  a 
presto  tempo.  The  "a"  sections  consist  of  two  two-measure  phrases 
which  are  identical  except  for  the  left-hand  part  on  the  final  beat 
in  the  second  of  the  two  measures  (see  Example  51,  page  68).  In 
the  MbM  sections,  sforzandi  are  alternated  between  the  two  parts  on 
every  half-beat.  The  left-hand  part  is  drawn  from  the  right-hand 
part  of  the  "a"  sections: 


Example  52:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  “Pantalon  et  Colombine1', 
meas.  1-2,  £-6. 

Once  again  Schumann  uses  a  subtle  unifying  device  between  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  —  he  draws  material  for  the  new  section  from  the  previous  section. 

At  Cj,  Schumann  establishes  a  calmer,  more  relaxed  and 
peaceful  mood.  The  tempo  marking  changes  from  presto  to  meno  presto. 

The  key  has  been  changed  from  F  minor  to  D-flat  major.  No  longer  are 
staccatos  and  sforzandi  indicated;  rather,  Schumann  marks  1 egato 
phrases  and  gradual  crescendos  and  decrescendos  within  a  generally 
C2 

"  In  her  edition,  Clara  Schumann  specifies  a  formal  structure 
different  from  that  of  the  Bauer  edition.  She  repeats  the  a£  preceding 
Cj  and  C£,  producing  the  following  form:  a^b^  |[:a2c]:||  a3^2aA  conclusion. 
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piano  dynamic  level.  Sections  and  c ^  are  identical  four-measure 
phrases.  The  continuous  sixteenth-note  motion  in  the  polyphonic 
texture  lends  itself  to  the  interweaving  of  the  two  parts.  For 
example,  the  lower  right-hand  part  of  the  second  beat  in  measure  2 
leads  to  the  upper  right-hand  part  and  left-hand  part.  This  downward 
motion  on  each  beat  culminates  in  descending  major  sixths. 


mono  1’rcslo. 


Example  53:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pantalon  et  Colombine," 
meas.  1 4-1 6\' 

Section  c 2  returns  to  "a"  with  ? ts  presto  tempo,  its  F  minor  key,  its 
staccato  touch  and  ?  ts  sforzand  ? .  Sections  a^,  and  a^  parallel 
sections  a ^ ,  b^,and  a^,  effectively  unifying  the  piece.  At  the  end 
of  a^,  a  cadential  extension  of  two  measures  has  been  added:  the 
last  measure  of  a^  is  repeated,  followed  by  two  statements  of  the 
first  beat  of  that  measure: 


Example  54:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pantalon  et  Colombine," 
meas.  41-^2. 


Harmonic  movement  to  the  tonic  major  through  secondary  harmonies 
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(  V-l )  -  (V/VI-Vl)  -  (V^/V)  concludes  the  piece.  Schumann 

has  typified  "Pantalon  et  Colombine"  in  the  two  intertwining 
lines,  both  in  the  stormy  "a"  and  "b"  sections  and  in  the  calmer  "c" 
sections  and  the  conclusion. 

(e)  Depictions  of  Mood  and  Events 
The  characters  in  Schumann's  Carnaval  revolve  through  the 
varying  moods  and  social  intrigues  of  the  "masked  ball"  setting.  For 
example,  a  mood  is  created  by  the  clever,  coy  little  dancer  at  the 
carnival  who  has  appeared  in  the  guise  of  "Coquette".  As  mentioned 
earlier,  Schumann  opens  the  proceedings  of  the  "masked  ball"  with 
"Pierrot"  and  "Arlequin",  after  the  mood  has  been  set  with  "Preambule". 
Actual  dances  for  these  characters  are  included  in  the  cycle  as 
waltzes.  And  an  avowal  of  love,  "Aveu",  shortly  follows  the  lovers' 
"Reconnaissance"  after  which  they  "Promenade".  And  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  "masked  ball",  Schumann  draws  the  characters'  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  to  march  against  the  Philistines. 

1.  "Preambule" 

Tempo  indication:  Quasi  maestoso  (Bauer:  J  =  126;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  1 60) . 

Key:  A-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/^. 

Use  of  A.S.C.H.-S.C..H.A.  motives:  None. 

Form:  introduction  a^b^b^c^  conclusion. 

Schumann  depicts  the  opening  event  of  the  "masked  ball"  in 

✓ 

the  "Preambule",  With  its  pompous  and  majestic  nature,  Schumann  sets 
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the  stage  for  the  following  pieces. 

The  introduction  begins  with  three-note  chords  in  both  the 
right-hand  and  left-hand  parts.  The  sforzandi  and  accents  on  the 
first  beats  of  measures  accentuate  the  full  sound.  The  two  opening 
six-measure  phrases  are  followed  by  two  four-measure  phrases,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  dominant  ninth  chord,  the  dominant  harmony  for  these  two 
phrases.  The  concluding  two  phrases  of  the  Introduction  begin  with 
the  opening  two  chords  of  the  first  measure  of  the  first  phrase.  By 
using  these  chords  here  in  a  new  context,  Schumann  provides  unity  as 
wel 1  as  divers i ty. 

m 
hm 

Example  55:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Preambul e",  meas.  1-2, 

21-22,  27-2^; 

Section  a^  consists  of  four  parts.  Doubled  octaves  in  both 
parts  on  the  dominant  tone  begin  part  one.  This  part  continues  with 
two  four-measure  phrases  which  draw  their  melodic  material  from  the 
octave  passage  in  the  preceding  two  measures.  The  first  measure 
of  these  phrases  is  a  canon. 


Pi  it 

piifcj 

ri tin  ntr  ^ 

y  " — 

) 


/ 

Example  5o:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  •'Preambule,11  meas.  31-33. 
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The  second  part  of  is  a  direct  repetition  of  these  two  four-measure 
phrases.  The  third  part  of  a^  begins  with  two  measures  of  doubled 
octaves  as  the  first  part  did,  but  this  time  on  the  subdominant  note. 

A  four-measure  phrase  follows  with  a  moving  left-hand  part  that 
includes  a  supertonic  pedal  underneath.  The  final  part  of  a^  is  a 
direct  repetition  of  measures  49  to  54. 

Section  b^  also  consists  of  four  parts.  Schumann  has  written 
this  section  as  a  waltz,  the  left-hand  part  creating  the  rhythmic  pulse 
with  a  melodic  right-hand  part.  Part  one  is  made  up  of  two  four- 
measure  phrases:  the  first  is  based  on  the  tonic,  and  the  second  is 
based  on  the  dominant  seventh  on  E-flat,  second  inversion.  The  second 
part  of  bj  consists  of  two  phrases:  the  first  is  five  measures  in 
length,  whereas  the  second  begins  with  the  first  phrase  but  is  extended 
for  an  additional  two  measures.  The  right-hand  part,  consistently  in 
octaves,  is  placed  against  the  left-hand  part  which  alternates  octaves 
with  thirds: 


Example  57:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  “Preambu 1 e,"  meas.  69-72 


The  third  part  of  b^  restates  the  first  phrase  of  the  first  part  with 
slight  alterations.  The  fourth  part  consists  of  two  four-measure 
phrases  at  a  pianissimo  level  with  an  an fmato  indication. 

Section  b^,  consisting  of  three  parts,  draws  material  from 


measures  1  to  2  of  phrase  one  in  bj,  this  time  expressed  on  the 
dominant  seventh  of  the  supertonic  of  A-flat  major: 


Vo/'iuSr 
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Example  58:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Preambu 1 e4“  meas.  61-62. 
93-96. 


The  second  part  of  b 2  repeats  the  first  part  an  octave  lower.  The 
final  part  of  b 2  is  a  transition  to  as  seen  in  the  chromatically- 
rising  octaves  in  the  left-hand  part. 


Example  59:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Preambul e,"  meas.  102-105. 


Section  c^ ,  consisting  of  three  parts,  begins  with  the  right- 
hand  part  arpeggiating  the  harmonic  structure.  The  first  four-measure 
phrase  is  repeated  an  octave  higher.  The  second  part,  also  consisting 
of  two  four-measure  phrases,  abbreviates  the  right-hand  melodic  part 
and  statement  of  harmonies  from  the  first  part  of  c^ : 


Example  60:  Schumann,  Carnaval, 
114-115. 


"Preambul e",  meas. 


106-107, 
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The  second  part  continues  with  two  two-measures  units,  drawing  its 
melodic  material  from  measures  1  to  2  of  a^. 

The  left-hand  part  of  the  first  four  measures  of  the  third 
part  descends  chromatically  on  the  first  beat  while  the  right-hand 
part  continues  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  right-hand  part  begun  in 
part  two.  The  second  phrase  of  part  three  above  dominant  harmony 
leads  to  the  conclusion. 

The  conclusion  also  consists  of  three  parts.  At  the  presto 
tempo,  the  rhythmic  beat  is  displaced  producing  a  hemiola  with  a 
quadruplet  at  measure  135: 


Example  61:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Preambule",  meas.  1 34-36 . 

This  conclusion  not  only  ends  "Preambule",  but  reappears  as  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  entire  cycle  at  the  end  of  "Marche",  thus  assisting 
importantly  in  the  unification  of  the  complete  work. 

2.  "Valse  Noble" 

Tempo  indication:  Un  poco  maestoso  (Bauer:  J  =  138; 

Clara  Schumann:  J  =  152). 

Key:  B-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/A. 


Use  of  the  A. S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 
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Example  62:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Valse  Noble",  meas.  1-A. 
Form:  a,a2  ||:  :||  . 

As  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  piece,  Schumann  here 
depicts  a  grand  and  majestic  waltz,  "Valse  Noble".  The  first  section 
consists  of  two  four-measure  phrases,  a^  and  The  right-hand  part 

outlines  the  A.S.C.H.  motive  in  octaves  in  measure  1.  Thereafter  it 
rises  chromatically  for  most  of  the  first  phrase  and  the  first  two 
measures  of  the  second  phrase.  The  left-hand  part  provides  the  waltz- 
rhythm  (see  the  musical  example  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives 
above) . 

The  centre  section  is  made  up  of  two-measure  phrases,  b^  and 

b0.  For  example,  b,  in  the  key  of  G  minor  outlines  the  following 

V7  “  V7  V7  V7 

harmonies  in  two-measure  units:  f\ “I,  '/IV-IV,  /l-l»  /V-V. 

Part  b^  repeats  b^  exactly,  even  including  the  marking  mol  to  tenera- 
mente  for  the  last  two  measures. 

During  the  a^  section,  Schumann  begins  to  return  to  B-flat 
major  through  the  use  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord  of  B-flat  major: 


Example  63:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Valse  Noble",  meas.  33-36. 
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Part  a^  begins  with  the  first  four-measure  phrase  of  "a",  but  it  is 
altered  in  the  concluding  four  measures  with  the  introduction  of  sub¬ 
dominant,  dominant,  and  tonic  harmonies  to  make  the  ending  conclusive. 


3.  "Coquette11 

Tempo  indication:  V ? vo  (Bauer:  J  =  144;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  176). 

Key:  B-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A,  motives; 


Example  64:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  ''Coquette",  meas.  4-7. 

Form:  introduction  a ] a^| | :  kr'd9e  conclusion  :|| 

In  "Coquette"  Schumann  depicts  the  mood  of  the  ? ngenue  who 
tanta 1 iz i ng ly  dances  nearer  and  nearer,  but  always  remains  just  beyond 
reach.  The  constant  rhythmic  pattern  Schumann  has  chosen  portrays  her 
coquettish  nature. 

Schumann  begins  the  piece  with  a  three-measure  introduction, 
almost  as  if  providing  an  opportunity  for  "Coquette"  to  announce  her¬ 
self.  After  a  fermata  on  a  quarter-note  rest,  Schumann  launches  the 
piece.  Section  a^  consists  of  six  two-measure  phrases  and  one  four- 
measure  phrase.  The  harmonies  for  the  six  two-measure  phrases  are  as 

follows:  V  -  1  ^  -  1  -j  -  I  Vy  -  I  i  7  -  V^,  followed  by  a  chroma  t  ical  ly- 

5 
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rising  bass  in  the  four-measure  phrase:  A,  B  -flat,  B-natural  and  C. 


Each  two-measure  phrase  moves  from  a  piano  dynamic  level  to  a 
fort i ss imo  level,  excepting  the  second  phrase,  which  Schumann  pro¬ 
bably  chose  to  alter  in  order  to  provide  variety.  The  fort iss imo 
dynamic  level  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  tripled  octaves  between 
the  two  parts  on  the  second  beat  of  the  second  measure.  The  four- 
measure  phrase  begins  with  the  first  measure  of  the  last  two-measure 
phrase.  This  four-measure  phrase  provides  a  contrast  to  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  two-measure  phrases.  Section  a^  is  a  repeat  of  dp 

The  eight-measure  bridge  that  succeeds  a^  begins  with  the 
first  measure  from  the  first  phrase  of  a^.  Schumann  rhythmically  dis¬ 
places  the  beat  in  the  right-hand  part  in  this  section.  Through  an 
eight-measure  bridge  passage,  Schumann  returns  with  the  "a"  section  at  a^. 


Example  65:  Schumann,  Carnaval .  "Coquette",  meas.  36-Z>3. 

Section  a^  begins  with  the  six  two-measure  phrases  but  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  conclusion  rather  than  with  the  four-measure  phrase 
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that  completed  section  dp  The  conclusion  consists  of  the  first 
measure  from  the  four-measure  phrase  from  a^  and  the  three-measure 
introduction.  Once  again,  Schumann  has  unified  a  piece  by  restating 
opening  material  near  the  end  in  order  to  remind  the  listener  of  the 
beginning  of  the  piece. 

A.  "Replique" 

Tempo  indication:  L 1 istesso  tempo  (Bauer:  J  =  1A4;  Clara 
Schumann:  no  new  indication). 

Key:  B-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/*K 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


Example  66:  Schumann,  Carhaval ,  "Replique1*,  meas.  13“1*K 
Form:  ||:  a^bj  conclus’on  :|| 

"Replique"  immediately  follows  "Coquette",  drawing  melodic 
material  from  the  introduction  to  "Coquette".  According  to  Fuller 
Maitland,  "Coquette"  was  hovering  between  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  but 
in  "Replique",  she  leans  towards  Eusebius  (1)^ 

The  tempo  indication  of  "Replique"  is  like  that  of  "Coquette". 
The  piece  opens  with  five  simple  chords  outlining  subdominant,  dom¬ 
inant,  and  tonic  harmonies  at  a  piano  dynamic  level.  This  is  followed 
•^Schumann's  Pianoforte  Works,  p.  17. 
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by  the  introduction  from  "Coquette"  succeeded  by  five  chords  outlining 
slightly  more  complex  harmonies  in  d  minor.  The  right-hand  part  of 
these  chords  approximates  the  melodic  structure  of  the  opening  chords: 


Example  67:  Schumann,  Cafnaval ,  "Replique",  meas.  1-2, 


5-6. 


The  introduction  material  follows  in  the  key  of  D  minor.  In  measures 
3  to  11 ,  Schumann  modulates  to  the  key  of  G  minor  by  the  introduction 
of  a  dominant  seventh  on  F-sharp  resolving  to  the  tonic  of  G  minor  at 
measure  12; 


Example  68:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Replique",  meas.  19-22. 
The  piece  ends  in  G  minor  at  a  piano  dynamic  level. 


5.  "Papillons" 

Tempo  indication:  Prest iss imo  (Bauer:  J  =  132;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  1 52) . 

Key:  B-flat  major. 

Meter:  2/4. 
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Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


xf junti  Corni 


Example  69:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  “Pap i 1  Ions",  meas.  1-4. 

Form:  a]b]c]  ||:  dj  ;||  Da  capo. 

Schumann  has  included  the  figure  of  a  butterfly  (pap i 1  Ion) 
as  part  of  Ca rnava 1  because  it  was  a  very  popular  disguise  at  masked 
balls  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  was  an  important  symbol 
in  the  Romantic  era,  ubiquitous  and  infinitely  suggestive  in  this 
context,  since  it  conveys  the  notion  of  a  butterfly  in  metamorphosis, 
a  metaphor  directly  a  propos  the  moods  and  events  of  the  “masked 
ball."  As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  Schumann  also  employed  the 
pap i 1 1  on  metaphor  in  his  earlier  piano  cycle,  Pap? 1  Ions,  Opus  2. 

This  piece  is  made  up  of  four  sections.  .In  the  first  section, 
phrase  a^  consists  of  four  two-measure  phrases.  Phrases  one  and  three 
are  similar  to  phrases  two  and  four.  The  left-hand  part  outlines  har¬ 
monies  in  the  eighth-note  rhythm  while  the  right-hand  part  superimposes 
sixteenth-notes  above  an  eighth-note  melody  (see  the  musical  example  of 
the  motives  above). 

In  b^,  the  two  parts  moving  outwards  in  contrary  motion 
arrive  at  an  accented  forte  chord  in  the  right-hand  part  in  measure 
11,  The  left-hand  part  here  states  the  first  beat  of  measure  1,  a^ 
in  the  right-hand  part: 
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I’rrslissimn. 


Example  70:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pap i 1  Ions",  meas.  1-2,  11-12. 

The  second  four-measure  phrase  of  repeats  the  first  phrase. 

Active  interplay  occurs  between  the  two  parts  in  Cj :  the 
left-hand  part  is  written  in  broken  octaves,  while  the  right-hand 
part  fills  in  the  harmonies.  In  d^ ,  the  left-hand  part  takes  over 
from  the  right-hand  part  in  outlining  the  harmonies,  whereas  the 
right-hand  part  alters  and  modifies  phrase  one  from  a^  for  two  measures: 


Example  71:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,"Papi 1  Ions",  meas.  1-2, 

25-26. 

For  the  remaining  four  measures,  both  parts  continue  the  pattern 
established  in  the  preceding  measures,  with  the  addition  of  an 
internal  middle  C  pedal  in  the  left-hand  part. 

6.  "A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  Lettres  Dansantes11 

Tempo  indication:  Presto  (Bauer:  J  =  84;  Clara  Schumann: 

J  =  88). 

Key:  E-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/4. 


i'rwtissimo 


rfqmiti  Cermi 


Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 
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Example  72:  Schumann,  Carnaval  ,  1 'A  .  S  .C  .  H . -S  .C  .  H  .A  . " , 
meas.  1-4. 

Form:  j|  :  a^  :  ||  :  b^a?  :  JJ  transition  a^b^a^. 

In  this  piece,  Schumann  represents  musically  the  "Sphinxes" 
transformed  into  "dancing  letters."  It  is  a  presto  wa 1 tz  with  a 
metronome  marking  that  indicates  that  there  is  to  be  one  rhythmic 
pulse  to  a  measure.  Homophonic  in  texture,  the  piece  is  an  example 
of  Schumann's  stra ightforward  use  of  melody-dominated  piano  writing 
with  simple  chordal  accompaniment. 

Section  a^  consists  of  two  identical  four-measure  phrases; 
the  first  measure  of  each  depicts  the  "dancing  letters"  in  the 
acc iacca ture^  (see  the  musical  example  of  the  motives  above).  The 
entire  section  is  marked  piano  and  staccato ,  except  for  the  sf or zand i 
which  occur  on  the  third  beats  of  measures  2  to  4,  slurred  to  the 
first  beat  of  the  next  measure. 
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Notwithstanding  the  title,  the  "dancing  letters"  are  not 
found  in  the  order  indicated,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  "Sphinx,  no. 
2":  A-f lat/C/B-na tural . 
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Section  b^,  also  consisting  of  two  four-measure  phrases, 
begins  exactly  like  a^  for  one  complete  measure  plus  one  beat.  From 
there,  a  crescendo  is  marked  to  achieve  a  forte  level  on  the  last 
beat  of  measure  3: 


meas.  S~]2. 


The  first  phrase  of  b^ ,  based  on  a  dominant  ninth  chord  on  the 
dominant  (F/A-f lat/C/B-f lat) ,  moves  to  a  Neapolitan  chord  in  the 
second  inversion  in  the  second  phrase..  Section  a^  repeats  a^  at  a 
pianiss imo  dynamic  level . 

The  transition  consists  of  an  eight-measure  phrase  with  a 
constant  rhythmic  displacement  of  the  beat.  A  B-flat  in  the  left- 
hand  part  acts  as  a  pedal  in  the  transition.  The  harmonies  outlined 
above  the  pedal  are  as  follows:  ^7/V  (two  measures);  (two 
measures);  v‘‘°y  (two  measures);  V7/l  (two  measures):  ** 
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fill!  III. 


-fT.-r-rbwr 

*S... 

f-r  r~ 

-r  f.  r- 

fV-Hf-f  'F| 

mmiM  j  fffjf  r 

Ak 

-  -  D.C.  fin  al  rinr 

iij  -v'/f 

Example  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.", 

meas.  25-32. 


After  a  ri tardando  at  the  end  of  the  transition,  Schumann  returns 
to  a^  followed  by  b^  and  a^.  The  ending  of  the  piece  on  a  tonic  six- 
four  chord  demands  that  it  be  followed  after  a  short  pause  with  the 
following  piece,  "Chiarina". 


7.  'Reconnaissance11 

Tempo  indication:  An imato  (Bauer:  J=  96;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  100) . 

Key:  A-flat  major. 

Meter:  2/A. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives; 


Example  75:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Reconnaissance",  meas.  1-4. 
Form:  ||:  a]  :  ||  :  bj  :  ||  c^c^a^. 

As  Schumann  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Moscheles  on  September 
22,  1837,  "Reconnaissance"  is  a  "scene  of  recognition,"^^  between  two 
*^Niecks,  Robert  Schumann,  p.  176. 
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lovers.  The  French  word  recOhrtalSsance  means  "recognition  and  grate¬ 
fulness."  It  is  by  conveying  this  mood  that  Schumann  depicts  his 

"scene  of  recognition". 

The  piece  consists  of  three  large  sections — the  first  section 
repeated  after  the  second  section.  Section  one  consists  of  and  . 
Part  a^,  as  well  as  part  b^,  is  made  up  of  two  four-measure  phrases. 

In  both  of  these  parts,  the  left-hand  part  presents  the  harmonic 
structure  in  a  consistent  rhythmic  pattern:  rn  n  ,  the  first 
eighth-note  being  a  single  note,  while  the  rest  are  chords.  The 
right-hand  part,  an  upper- 1 ine  1 egato  melody  in  eighth-notes,  is 
doubled  at  the  octave  with  staccato  sixteenth-notes  underneath.  Part 
a^  ends  on  dominant  harmony  which  in  b^  becomes  varied  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  minor  modality:  i,  iv,  (A-flat  minor),  of  the  third, 
C-flat;  M-jt  I,  ii,  V,  I  (A-flat  major): 


Example  76:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Reconnaissance",  meas.  9-16. 

j  • 
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For  the  B-major  section,  a  contrast  of  tonal  color  occurs 
as  a  result  of  the  key  change.  Both  editions  recommend  a  slower  tempo 
for  this  section.  The  melody  and  accompanying  notes  in  this  entire 
section  are  both  part  of  the  constant  sixteenth-note  motion.  The 
melody  is  drawn  from  a^  and  is  exchanged  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  parts: 


Example  77:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Reconnaissance", 
meas.  17-20. 

Schumann  again  unifies  a  piece  subtly  by  modifying  melodic  material  in 
a  new  key. 

Part  Cj  consists  of  a  four-measure  phrase  followed  by  a 
four-measure  phrase  that  is  extended  by  four  measures.  Part  c^  con¬ 
tinues  the  trio  with  four  two-measure  phrases,  the  first  three  of 
which  are  based  on  these  harmonies:  of  B  major,  IV^  of  B  major  and 

\ly/  lowered  third  B  major.  In  the  last  two  measures  of  c 2,  the  lower 
left-hand  and  upper  right-hand  parts  double  the  melody  at  the  octave. 
Part  c^  begins  with  the  last  four  measures  of  c^  and  continues  with 
dominant  harmony  of  B  major,  moving  towards  A-flat  major  in  the  last 
two  measures  of  c y 

The  minuet  returns  in  tempo  pr imo,  once  again  at  a  pianissimo 
dynamic  level  with  a^  and  b^. 
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8.  "Valse  Allemande" 

Tempo  indication:  Mol  to  vivace  (Bauer:  d*  =  66;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  l8A).^ 

Key:  A-flat  major. 

Meter:  3A. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


Mqlto  vrrace. 


h  — 

r— 1 

•Ht*  sr:z?sz 

1 VJ -  ^  V 

1  ^  trjnpltce 

\  **  -*-! 

1  f. 

b*  * 

SEEt 

-n-P-t- 

to. 


Example  78: 
Form:  : 


Schumann ,  Carnava  1  ,  l!Valse  Allemande”, 


meas.  1 


Like  the  "Valse  Noble"  that  occurs  earlier  in  the  cycle, 
"Valse  Allemande"  is  a  waltz  that  is  played  and  danced  at  the  "masked 
ball."  It  is  placed  before  and  after  "Paganini"  in  the  sequence  of 
pieces . 

Homophonic  in  texture,  this  piece  uses  the  typical  left- 
hand  pattern  that  provides  the  harmonies  and  the  waltz  rhythm.  The 
right-hand  part  states  "Sphinx,  no.  2"  in  the  first  two  measures  of 
the  first  four-measure  phrase  and  continues  with  the  melody  in  the 
second  phrase  (see  the  musical  example  of  the  motives  above). 

At  bj,  the  mood  and  atmosphere  of  the  waltz  is  changed  by 
Schumann.  The  dynamic  marking  changes  from  pianissimo  to  forte. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  reference  to  "Chiarina",  this 
discrepancy  in  metronome  markings  would  produce  two  different  pieces. 
A  dotted  half-note  pulse  is  quite  different  from  a  quarter-note  pulse 
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The  right-hand  part  in  the  first  phrase  is  doubled  at  the  octave. 

The  left-hand  part  on  the  first  beat  of  each  of  these  measures  also 
is  an  octave.  This  creates  a  fuller  texture  for  these  four  measures. 
Contrast  is  achieved  in  the  following  four-measure  phrase  by  a  piano 
indication  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  right-hand  part  to  a  single¬ 
note  1  ine. 

Section  a ^  repeats  the  first  phrase  of  a^  at  a  pianissimo 
dynamic  level,  whereas  the  second  phrase  is  marked  fortissimo  wi th 
the  scoring  changed  to  three-note  chords  in  both  hands.  From  this 
piece,  It  is  clear  that  Schumann  intends  to  integrate  the  scoring 
and  the  dynamic  indications  in  order  to  produce  a  specific  effect. 


9.  "Aveu" 

Tempo  indication:  Pass ionato  (Bauer:  J  =  69,  Clara 
Schumann:  )  =  112). 

Key:  A-flat  major. 

Meter:  2/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  Tnotives: 


Example  79: 
Form:  || :  a 


Schumann,  Carnava  1 ,  “Aveu11,  meas.  1-4. 


"Aveu"  is  the  musical  representation  of  the  avowal  of  love 

rO 

made  between  two  lovers5  at  the  Mmasked  ball"  after  their 


58 

Niecks,  Robert  Schumann,  p.  176, 
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"Reconnaissance".  By  the  tempo  indication,  Schumann  has  shown  that 
he  desires  a  passionate  mood  to  be  established.  The  rhythmic  pattern 
in  the  right-hand  part  appears  to  support  the  tempo  indication: 

2/4  F)  7 f  D  7/  J  FT)  F  Y  F  •  In  the  homophonic  texture,  the  right- 
hand  melody  is  placed  above  harmonies  in  the  left-hand  part  which  move 
from  F  minor  through  to  A-flat  major  within  the  four-measure  phrase. 

In  bj,  another  four-measure  phrase,  Schumann  continues  the 
rhythmic  pattern  from  a^  in  the  right-hand  part.  In  a  combination 
of  tones  and  semitones,  the  right-hand  part  descends  in  octaves.  The 
left-hand  part  in  the  meantime,  rising  in  contrary  motion,  outlines 
harmonies  that  lead  back  to  "a"  in  F  minor.  Section  a^  is  a  direct 
repet  i  t  ion  of  a^ 

10.  "Promenade" 

Tempo  indication:  Commodo  (Bauer:  J  =  138;  Clara 
Schumann:  J  =  176). 

Key:  D-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  motives: 


Con  moto. 


Example  80:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Promenade",  meas.  1-4. 
Form:  a]a2^l^2ClC2  transition  transition  e^e^ 


conclusion 
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In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Moscheles  on  September  22,  1837, 

Schumann  said,  "'Promenade1  [is]  a  walk  such  as  one  takes  at  a  German 

59 

ball  with  one's  partner."  Once  again,  a  Laendler  or  waltz  rhythm 
is  used  by  Schumann.  The  entire  piece  is  based  on  contrasts  of  dynamic 
levels  within  phrases  and  within  sections. 

Section  a^  presents  the  first  example  of  extreme  dynamic 
levels.  The  right-hand  melody  of  the  first  two  measures  of  a^  con¬ 
sists  of  octaves  at  a  mezzo  fbrte  level  against  the  left-hand  chordal 
accompaniment.  The  right-hand  part  for  the  next  two  measures  is 
thinned  to  a  single-note  melody  at  a  pianissimo  level  (see  the  musical 
example  of  the  motives  above).  The  following  four-measure  phrase  has 
sforzandi  marked  on  the  first  beat  of  measures  5  through  7.  In  a^, 
the  first  two  measures  of  a^  are  repeated  beginning  on  the  submediant, 
not  on  the  dominant. 


Example  81:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Promenade",  meas.  1-2, 

9-10. 

The  succeeding  six  measures  of  a ^  repeat  the  parallel  measures  of  a^. 

The  first  four  measures  of  b^  present  the  same  rhythmic 
pattern  as  the  first  four  measures  of  a^  but  the  melodic  arrangement 
of. the  notes  is  different: 
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Example  82:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Promenade",  meas.  17“20. 


By  means  of  subdominant  harmony  in  first  inversion  in  measures  16  to 
17,  modulation  toward  C  major  is  achieved.  In  the  first  two 
measures  of  bj  are  presented  a  major  sixth  above  D-flat  on.B-flat: 


Example  83:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Promenade",  meas.  1 6— 17* 

25-26. 

At  measure  29,  the  second  phrase  of  b^  is  presented  a  perfect  fourth 
above  G  on  C.  As  seen  from  the  above  djscussion,  the  structure  of 
phrases  in  "a"  and  "b"  is  comparable;  the  second  phrases  of  the  "b" 
sections,  however,  are  more  extensive. 

The  second  phrase  of  a^  reappears  in  c^  with  new  harmonies 
and  no  sforzandi  markings.  The  second  phrase  of  c^  presents  the  first 
phrase  a  perfect  fourth  lower  on  the  dominant  of  the  C  major  triad.  In 
c^t  Schumann  takes  the  melody  line  from  phrase  one  of  c^  and  places  it 
in  the  bass  while  the  right-hand  part  fills  in  harmonies: 
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Example  84:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Promenade",  meas.  33-36, 
41-44. 

After  a  two-measure  transition  based  on  the  tonic,  "a" 
returns  with  a^,  the  entire  first  phrase  repeated  exactly.  The  right- 
hand  part  beginning  at  measure  56  is  rhythmically  displaced  throughout 
dj  while  the  left-hand  part  continues  with  the  waltz  rhythm: 


Example  85:  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Promenade",  meas.  56-60. 
The  transition  that  occurred  prior  to  a^  returns  at  measure 
71  to  introduce  section  e^  At  measure  75,  the  transition  is  presented 
in  retrograde  with  the  upper  lines  of  both  parts  in  contrary  motion; 


=r=r^= 

Example  86:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Promenade",  meas.  71-72, 
75-76. 

The  transitional  material  at  measure  78  returns  to  introduce  e 2  which 
repeats  the  first  six  measures  of  e^ .  With  the  conclusion,  the  motion 
is  slowed  down  by  the  insertion  of  rests. 


"Pause" 


1  1  . 
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Tempo  indication:  V  i vo  (Bauer:  «=*•  =  100; 

Clara  Schumann:  J-  =  104). 

Key:  A-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/4. 

Use  of  the  A .  S  .C  .  H . -S  .C  . H  .A  .  motives:  None. 

Form:  measures  102  to  129  of  "Preambule",  consisting 
of  the  second  four-measure  phrase  of  and  c^ . 

This  "Pause"  acts  as  a  link  between  the  "Preambule"  and 

"Marche",  the  two  outer  pieces  of  the  cycle.  In  this  piece,  it 

would  appear  that  Schumann  is  accruing  his  forces,  that  is,  all  of 

the  Dav idsbuend 1 er ,  for  the  onslaught  against  the  Philistines  in 

the  finale.  The  only  difference  in  notation  between  the  "Pause"  and 
✓ 

the  excerpt  from  "Preambule"  is  the  left-hand  part  at  measures  17 
through  20: 


Exampl e  87  (a) : 


Schumann,  Carnaval  ,  uPreambule",  meas. 
118-21  . 


(b): 


Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Marche",  meas. 
17-20. 
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The  "Pause"  by  nature  of  the  ascending  octaves  proceeds  directly 
into  the  finale: 


Example  88  (a):  Schumann,  Carnaval ,  "Pause",  meas.  25-28. 

(b) :  Schumann,  Ca rnava 1  ,  "Marche",  meas.  1. 

12.  "Marche  des  1 Dav idsbuend 1 er 1  Contre  les  Philistins: 

Tempo  indication:  Non  al legro  (Bauer:  J  =  112; 

Clara  Schumann:  J  =  152). 

Key:  A-flat  major. 

Meter:  3/4. 

Use  of  the  A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A.  .motives: 


Example  89:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Marche",  meas.  1-4. 
Form:  |j  :  a^:  ||  :  b  1  a^  :  |  c^e^f  ^  trans  it  ion  c^d^c^ 


^292  transat  *lon  hj  conclusion. 
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In  the  finale,  Schumann  musically  sums  up  the  moods  and 
events  of  the  characters  represented  in  the  "masked  ball".  As 
mentioned  in  the  previous  discussion  on  "Pause",  Schumann  summons 
the  characters,  fictitious  and  real,  of  the  Davidsbuendl er  to  make 
the  final  onslaught  on  the  Philistines  as  represented  by  the 
Grossvatertanz  theme  in  the  "Marche".  Although  he  has  cast  this  move¬ 
ment  in  3/4  meter,  the  "Marche"  title  was  presumably  intended  to  serve 
as  a  metaphor  for  the  military  nature  of  the  attack. 

Consequently,  the  dynamic  markings  of  a^,  b^,  and  a^  in 
"Marche"  are  fortissimo  with  sforzandi  marked  on  the  first  beat  of 
the  first  eight  measures  of  a^  and  a2»  In  section  a^,  there  is  a 
continuous  rhythmic  pattern  in  the  regularly-measured  3/4  meter: 


j  n  j  j  n  )  I .  Section  b^  consists  of  four  two-measure 
phrases  with  the  third  phrase  repeating  the  first  while  the  fourth 
phrase  returns  to  "a"  at  measure  17  with  a^.  Section  a^  is  a 
direct  repetition  of  ,  except  for  the  second  ending  which  is 
altered  to  produce  the  key  change  to  C  minor. 

Section  c^ ,  four  four-measure  phrases,  is  based  on  the 
dominant  ninth  for  two  phrases.  The  second  phrase  begins  a  third 
above  the  first  phrase: 


Molto  pin  YTvac*!. 


irj'tcmprr 


[ r:& 


#1 
US: — A- 

mm 

0k 

- 

71} _ jr_4_ 

iii 

MM 

m 

D 

xrmyre 

m 

'MM* 

Example  90:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Marche",  meas.  25-32. 
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The  left-hand  part  is  constant  throughout  these  two  phrases.  And 
for  measures  32  to  40,  Schumann  introduces  a  series  of  descending 
chords  with  suspensions. 

In  d^,  two  four-measure  phrases,  the  first  four-measure 
phrase  is  derived  from  melodic  material  in  Cp  It  is  also  based  on 
the  dominant  seventh.  The  second  phrase  of  d^  is  the  first  phrase 
material  on  the  dominant  seventh  of  E-flat  major.  The  first  two 
measures  of  e^  continue  the  melodic  and  harmonic  patterns  in  both 
parts,  whereas  the  left-hand  part  introduces  the  Grossvatertanz 
theme  at  measure  50: 


Example  91:  Schumann,  Carnavg 1 ,  "Marche",  meas.  49-58. 

With  repeated  quarter-notes,  the  movement  is  propelled  forward  by 
two-  and  three-note  chords  in  both  parts  in  measures  59  to  67. 

Section  c ^  follows  with  a  direct  repetition  of  c^  except  for 
two  sforzand i  chords  in  measures  76  and  81.  The  chormatic  left-hand 
octaves  in  measure  82  lead  directly  into  fp  Section  f^  is  material 


, 

drawn  directly  from  the  "Preambule"  from  the  fourth  part  of  and 
from  b^.  The  first  two  measures  of  of  "Marche"  are  drawn  from 
the  third  part  of  b^  of  "Preambule".  This  restatement  of  material 
from  the  opening  piece  in  the  concluding  piece  effectively  unifies 
the  cycle. 

Section  g^  consists  of  five  two-measure  phrases  and  a 
twelve-measure  transition.  The  third  and  fourth  two-measure  phrases 
repeat  the  first  and  second  phrases  an  octave  higher,  whereas  the  fifth 
phrase  repeats  the  fourth  phrase.  The  first  two  measures  of  the 
transition  draw  the  material  from  the  preceding  phrase,  emphasizing 
the  increasing  motion. 


Example  92:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Marche",  meas.  107-110. 
The  remainder  of  the  transition  consists  of  continuous  eighth-notes, 
first  of  all  in  the  left-hand  part  for  ’two  measures,  then  in  the 
right-hand  part  for  four  measures,  and  then  again,  in  the  left-hand 
part  for  four  measures.  The  other  part  in  the  meantime  outlines 
chords . 

is  section  "c"  repeated  with  new  harmonies.  The  first 
four-measure  phrase  is  based  on  VI  of  E-flat  major  going  to  a  dim¬ 
inished  seventh  chord  (E/G/B-f lat/D-f lat)  for  the  second  phrase. 
Descending  chords  with  the  suspensions  complete  c^,  leading  to  d^. 
Section  d^  is  a  variation  of  dj,  based  on  new  harmonies: 
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Example  93:  Schumann,  Carnaval,  "Marche",  meas.  41-44, 
137-40. 

The  first  phrase  is  based  on  a  dominant  seventh  on  I  of  C  major 
going  to  IV^  of  A-flat  major  in  the  second  phrase. 

With  e^,  Schumann  returns  to  A-flat  major  with  the 
Grossvatertanz  theme,  based  on  the  dominant  seventh  of  A-flat 
major.  At  c^,  c9  is  repeated  based  on  the  dominant  ninth  of  F  minor. 
Section  f^  repeats  f^  a  perfect  fourth  higher.  Likewise,  g^  repeats 
g^  a  perfect  fourth  higher.  This  is  followed  by  the  transition  based 
on  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  last  measure  of  the  last 
two-measure  phrase  of 


Example  94:  Schumann,  Carnava 1 ,  "Marche",  meas.  204-209. 

At  section  h^,  the  rhythmic  pattern  from  the  preceding 
transition  continues  with  altered  chords,  leading  directly  to  the 
conclusion.  The  conclusion  of  the  finale  unifies  the  entire  cycle 
by  recalling  material  from  the  conclusion  of  the  "Preambule"  with 
the  exact  pitches  and  rhythm  for  nineteen  measures.  For  measures 
243  to  267,  the  material  is  rhythmically  drawn  from  the  preceding 


measures . 
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From  measure  261  through  measure  267,  there  is  a  descending  sequence 
between  the  two  parts  based  on  a  supertonic  seventh  chord.  The  con¬ 
cluding  measures  confirm  the  A-flat  major  tonality  with  chords  based 
on  the  tonic  in  various  registers,  arrived  at  in  parallel  and  contrary 
motion: 


Example  95:  Schumann,  Carnava  1  ,  "Marche11,  meas.  268-75. 

In  this  concluding  piece,  Schumann  combines  the  musical 
representat ion  of  characters,  of  moods,  and  of  events.  The  moods 
are  established  immediately  with  the  dynamic  markings  and  the 
regularly-measured  march-like  meter.  The  event  reveals  itself 
shortly  as  the  G rossvatertanz  theme  is  introduced  as  representing 
the  Philistines.  And,  for  this  occasion,  Schumann  draws  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  characters  that  he  has  earlier  represented  throughout 
the  work — the  imaginary  personalities,  the  real  ones,  his  fellow 
composers,  and  the  characters  from  the  commed ia  del  1 'arte. 
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